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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications : and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

Mr. Balfour’s speech in the House on Thursday at 
any rate made it clear that we now have a prime 
minister who seriously gives his mind to the problems 
of Imperial Defence. This has not always been the 
case. We doubt if Mr. Gladstone ever troubled him- 
self about them; and there have been Conservative 
premiers who, to speak euphemistically, were far less 
concerned about defence than is Mr. Balfour. Palmerston 
did give much thought to these matters in circumstances 
of great difficulty within his Cabinet. Mr. Balfour may 
congratulate himself that he has no Gladstone at his 
right hand to fight him at every turn. Indeed the weak 
point of the Imperial Defence Committee as an institu- 
tion is that in the hands of an indifferent prime minister 
it would become a dead-letter. Especially if Mr. 
Balfour is right in his view, which it is very difficult to 
resist, that the prime minister must practically be the 
only permanent member of the Defence Committee. 


We shall reserve criticism of Mr. Balfour’s arguments 
until next week. They are important enough to 
demand deliberation. In the meantime we may note 
that he concludes that invasion of this country, the 
landing of 70,000 men, by France is practically impos- 
sible, with our present standard of naval power. Yet 
of all Powers France is the most favourably situated 
for such a project. But he assumes always a certain 
defensive force on land as well as the navy. He does 
not go the whole ‘‘blue water” hog. As to India, 
he showed that invasion by Russia would be more 
difficult than many in this country suppose, chiefly 
owing to railway deficiency. Russia has not only to get 
to Afghanistan but to get through it. But Mr. Balfour 
Was careful to put in a caveat against the easy assump- 
tion that all fear of such an invasion may be dismissed. 
It would be a most arduous enterprise, extending over 


a very long time: but certainly not impossible. There- 
fore Mr. Balfour concludes that we cannot think of 
reducing the British force available for India. It must 
rather be increased. 


Several maxims from Lord Ellenborough’s address 
to the United Service Institution on Tuesday must 
have been in Mr. Balfour’s mind when he was speaking. 
But Lord Ellenborough drew another moral than Mr. 
Balfour. One denied that a surprise invasion was 
possible, the other considers a dash on this harbour 
or that or on one detachment of the fleet always 
possible; and Lord Ellenborough seems to consider 
the officials both at the Admiralty and the War Office 
liable to the disaster which befell the well-drilled sailor 
who lost his arm because he ‘‘ guarded 1 and the 
damned fool struck 2”. Lord Ellenborough’s sugges- 
tion that if a raid were made by an inconsiderable 
enemy on Saturday afternoon, nobody would be found 
to issue orders either at the Admiralty or War Office 
till Monday morning, sounds humorous; but there 
might be little humour in the situation. All over 
the continent our week-end cessation from business is 
regarded with wonder, and it is a happy illustration 
that the Admiralty first heard of the North Sea incident 
thirty-six hours after it happened. 


There has been a recrudescence of the question of 
French neutrality owing to the apparently continued 
stay of Admiral Rojdestvensky in Indo-French waters. 
This very dangerous matter seemed to have been settled 
when the Russian Admiral left Kamranh Bay some 
three weeks ago; but in the meantime he has been in 
or off the harbour of Hon-Kohe and there, as elsewhere, 
has received supplies not perhaps from French official 
sources but through French territory. The French 
Government replied to the strong representations of 
Japan that there had been no cognisance of the Admiral’s 
proceedings, and on May 3 he had received an intimation 
from the French Governor that he must leave the neigh- 
bourhood of Hon-Kohe. This he did, and he is appa- 
rently off the Annam coast, and may repeat somewhere 
there the experience of Hon-Kohe. The Japanese 
press, backed by the English anti-Russian papers, have 
brought the matter to danger-point between Japan and 
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France, and the English attitude has caused much dis- 
satisfaction in France, where the entente, as thus 
tested, has been severely criticised. Fortunately the 
Governments concerned have been considerate of each 
other’s difficulties, and Viscount Hayashi has declared 
‘‘there is nothing like a crisis ”. 


Perhaps the most ignorant contribution to the subject 
comes from the French colonial party, who seem to 
have suddenly forgotten their geography. The argu- 
ment is that since the Continental Powers have fewer 
harbours dotted about the world, they must always 
have a different view of neutrality from the insular 
Powers. In fact no Power but Great Britain has so 
admirable a circle of bases as France. Even Rojdes- 
tvensky’s journey will illustrate this. In October he 
put in at Brest, three weeks later he stopped for a week 
at Dakar in French Senegambia and on his way to 
Madagascar he stopped at Gaboon. The other part 
of his fleet found at Jibutil, and if they had liked in 
Algeria, equally pleasant French hospitality. Since the 
fleet left Madagascar it has touched at Diego Suarez, 
at Nossi, at Kamranh and Hon-Kohe Bays, all of them 
French ; and these stages on its itinerary do not of 
course nearly exhaust the list of French bases. Except 
Great Britain Japan is the only island Power and her 


single base outside Japan is Formosa. Germany, Italy, . 


Spain, Holland all have the better of her. - — 


It is more than likely that the two parts of ‘the | 


Russian fleet have effected a junction to the north of 
Kamranh Bay, though no positive news has been 
received. of Admiral Nebogatoff. If so, Admiral 
Rojdestvensky has brought toa finish a piece of organi- 
sation scoffed at as impossible even when he success- 
fully reached Madagascar, and a great Russian fleet is 
again in being within reach of the theatre of war. The 
rumour of two vessels having reached Vladivostok is 
certainly without foundation, and may possibly have 
sprung from the appearance, which is confirmed, of two 
Vladivostok cruisers, ‘‘ Rossia ” and ‘‘Gromoboi”’, off 
Aomoroi. In Manchuria a few small skirmishes on 
both Russian wings are taken as evidence of an inten- 
tion to advance in force ; but, as before, our only news 
comes through S. Petersburg from correspondents 
with the Russian army, who probably know as 
little of Marshal Oyama’s plans as the people they 
inform. 


The Moscow Conference of leading men in the 
present reform movement is unmistakably a sign of 
the times in Russia. But this self-constituted assembly 
of prominent journalists, literary men, and members of 
Zemstvos is neither a ‘‘ parliamentary congress nor an 
historic Zemski congress”, the members of which 
belong to various races and religious classes brought 
together from the remotest corners of the empire. 
It is not even a representative assembly. But the very 
fact that such a deliberative meeting on State matters 
has been permitted by the authorities in Russia is proof 
enough of our contention that there would be no 
revolution. 


The forcible convictions brought forward at the 
conference by M. Shipoff, the father of Zemstvos, the 
upholder of autocracy and the most convincing speaker 
at the meetings, has led to a serious split over the 
question of autocracy and universal suffrage, which is 
not likely to be repaired. It is true that M. Shipoff 
was the leader of the minority, but that minority con- 
sisted of the best of the liberal Zemstvoists present. 
In spite of the final result of the late sitting of this 
conference, the Liberals led by M. Shipoff will in all 
probability eventually carry the day, since the majority 
of the Zemstvos are not likely to endorse the radical 
programme of universal, direct suffrage. M. Shipoff’s 
argument increases our conviction that the hetero- 

eneous elements constituting the country are totally 
incompetent to vote in what has been now called a 
Russian parliament. The proposition of a universal 
and direct suffrage is ludicrous in a country absolutely 
unprepared and only half educated, with the bulk of 
the population composed of a peasantry ignorant of all 
state matters, and persistent in their refusal to 


meddle in State Government. The consequences of 
the enfranchisement of the alien population, such as 
the Tartars and the people of Central Asia, would 
in itself defeat the whole object of parliamentary 
government. 


It was surprising, but quite refreshing, to read on 
Thursday Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s assertion of Canadian 
claimsin the north. ‘‘ We have planted”, he said, “in 
the new Provinces, at several places in Baffin’s Island, 
and in the vicinity of Greenland. We cannot allow 
Americans to take a position in thoselands. We claim 
them to be British territory, and we intend to assert 
our jurisdiction over them.” The note is new, but Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier has always been saved from pure 
Quakerism by irritation at American ways; and his 
rare outbursts become him well. The Alaska judgment 
finally clinched his opinion of his neighbours, which we 
have heard him express in very explicit terms in the 
lobbies of the Parliament at,Ottawa. That the Alaska 
claim was not the end of American encroachments we 
have long known ; and it is most welcome to hear Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, who is regarded across the border as 
a ‘‘peace-at-any-price Premier”, express himself in 
such explicit terms. 


President Roosevelt’s speech.on the railway rates 
almost brings him within the definition of a Bryanite, 
and he is entirely loyal to his personal if not party 
convictions in taking this line. Some time or other 
the Americans will have to face the larger issue that 
divides the country into the.rival interests of .individual 
capitalists on the one hand and the public and the State 
on the other. In spite of capitalist trusts the collec- 
tivist principle is likely gradually to gain ground, and 
the President, in asserting the right of the State to 
prevent railways from arranging rates to suit this 
interest or that, is on the side of the angels. However 
the Republican party are inclined to regard him as a 
fallen angel. The Republican leaders spent their 
money to ensure his election, and they are not the sort 
of men to admire him for sacrificing what they con- 
ceived to be his party pledges to moral duty to the 
public. 


‘“‘The plot against the Brazil Government ”—so 
seriously discussed in the press that even our Foreign 
Office has had to make inquiries—is, we believe, entirely 
due to the silliness of a M. Brezet, who became affected 
with the Lebaudy mania. A year or so ago he 
declared himself President of Cunani, a district which 
was in dispute between France and Brazil, but was 
given by a Swiss arbitrator to Brazil. For a while 
nothing was heard of him, but he was getting up the 
paraphernalia ; stamps, for instance, were printed with 
his effigy. There is small reason to doubt that these 
reports, widely credited, of an organised rebellion to 
be carried out by 12,000 European mercenaries, are no 
more than an enlarged account of some of M. le Président 
de Brezet’s hallucinations. 


General Botha’s commentary on the new Transvaal 
Constitution has been followed up by an official opinion 
from the Responsible Government Association. It may 
be said to have a good base for criticism. The Associa- 
tion, largely composed of immigrants, has made com- 
mon cause with Het Volk ; and the plain fact is a fair 
answer to Mr. Lyttelton’s argument that the danger 
of racial jealousy was the fatal bar to the grant of 
responsible government. At any rate groups of the 
two races have coalesced in desiring the same thing. 
The criticism, which is firm and dignified on this head, 
quite misses the mark in its historical illustrations. 
Analogy at best is no argument, though it may illus- 
trate argument; and it is wrong in fact to say that 
representative government of this nature has not been 
attempted in other great colonies. Representative 
government of a very similar sort was tried in 
Victoria, and it is largely this analogy that determined 
Mr. Lyttelton’s policy. 


A smile may be allowed the foreigner at the ac- 
knowledgment made in the House of Lords that the 
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treatment of the blacks in Australia deprived England 
of its priggish enjoyment in lecturing the Gentile world. 
The Archbishop who opened the debate in the House of 
Lords dealt over-gently with the offenders. The occa- 
sion is not one for the display of tact that was brought 
to bear; nor is it enough to confess outrages. Such 
brutal treatment as the Australian authorities have 
permitted and Australian officials enjoyed against men 
prisoners and their suppliant wives is not less bad, and 
much more certainly corroborated, than half the atro- 
cities in the Conyo and in Macedonia that have raised 
our pious horror. The thing has been done within what 
we call the British Empire ; whose strength we are fond 
of saying rests on its moral supremacy. 


The further accounts of the taking of Sana show 
that the Turks have good reason to be alarmed. The 
rebels acted with unexpected discipline ; forced the 
surrender and allowed the garrison and officials to 
leave unharmed. It is a little curious that Sana was 
one of the first places to be attacked in the 1891 
rebellion. It was then relieved, though with great 
difficulty. Turkish rule has gradually been more or 
less strengthened through Yemen up to the edge of 
the desert. But the rule over the Bedouins has 
never been more than nominal; small rebellions are 
constant and it has always happened in the past that 
one Turkish defeat has roused the tribes to wider 
activity. The spread of disaffection to Mecca might 
if the rebels were successful affect the prestige of the 
Sultan in its weakest place, and his Asiatic levies are 
not to be trusted in fighting with Arabs. Probably 
most English people have no conception in what part 
of the world Sana is situated, but the trade of all this 
part of Arabia is of the utmost importance to English 
commerce in parts of India and at Aden; and its 
stability largely depends on Turkish control. 


The debate on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
motion gave no certain clue to the Irish maze which 
resulted in Mr. Wyndham’s resignation ; nor indeed 
did Mr. Wyndham’s own personal statement. It still 
remains inexplicable that the Chief Secretary and the 
Under-Secretary should fail so entirely to read each 
other’s mind. They both remain honourable gentlemen ; 
each thought the other knew what he was about, and 
was astonished when he found he did not. Result— 
one is censured and remains in office ; the other resigns. 
On the facts as presented there is no reason why Mr. 
Wyndham’s resignation should have been accepted. 
But Mr. Wyndham gave a working explanation of his 
resigning and of Mr. Balfour’s acceptance, when he said 
that he felt that it was no longer possible for him to do 
good service in the office he was holding. He had 
become suspect: of that there can be no doubt, and 
by itself it is enough to destroy the usefulness of a 
minister. But precisely how he had become suspect, 
and whether justly or undeservedly, still remains 
obscure. 


Whatever may be thought of the merits of this Irish 
business, we can hardly fancy the Opposition congra- 
tulating themselves very much on Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s move as a vote of censure. Technically, 
Sir Henry says, it was not a vote of censure; but who 
cares a straw what it was “technically”? It was only 
as a vote of censure that this belated motion had any 
significance ; and it showed that the Government could 
command a majority of sixty-three, in spite of the 
defection of a group of its supporters, professed 
Supporters. A better chance of damaging the 
Ministerial position in the House there could not 
be; nothing during the whole of this Government's 
existence has so perturbed the mind of the Unionist 
rank and file as this Irish affair, and we could not say 
that it was bad tactics on the Opposition’s part to 
make it a peg for a general attack. But it turned out 
unfortunately for them. They gleaned from it nothing 
but the prominence given to the Ulster rebellion and 
Mr. Balfour’s allusion to a suspicious attitude in the 
party. But this was common knowledge. It is a 


small set-off against the demonstration of the Govern- 
ment’s strength in the House. 


Perhaps the only really particularly interesting 
feature of this debate was a speech by Mr. O’Brien. 
Mr. O’Brien had not spoken for some time in the 
House. ‘We hope he will contribute more often 
to the Irish debates in future. Mr. O’Brien’s is a 
delightful personality. He is one of the kindliest and 
most courteous of party politicians and absolutely 
single-minded. There is something of the statesman 
and a great deal of the patriot about Mr. O’Brien. He 
may have mellowed rather late in life, but we need 
welcome the ripened change in him none the less for 
this. To-day we find him clothed indeed and in his 
right mind. 


The Agricultural Rates Bill in Committee on Wednes- 
day gave further proof of the susceptibilities of certain 
Radical M.P.’s. Mr. Lambert, whose style of speech 
is so agreeable, is anxious that the measure shall be 
made permanent. His heart is in farming. Mr. 
Dalziel, Radical M.P. for Kirkcaldy, is interested in 
very different subjects. He is indignant that Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Chaplin—Mr. Lambert and Mr. 
Chaplin, the most amazing of all bedfellows !—should 
be in secret touch with the Government in this, and 
following Sir Henry Fowler’s lead fiercely attacked the 
conspirators. Mr. Gerald Balfour proposed to leave 
the question of permanency to the Committee, but at 
the last moment it was discovered by Lord Edmond 
Fitzmaurice that poor Mr. Lambert had inserted his 
amendment in the wrong place. It made nonsense, and 
so was withdrawn. 


Personally, we rather believe in the conspiracy, or call 
it a sub-conscious understanding, between Mr. Chaplin 
Mr. Lambert and the Government. But what mis- 
management on the part of the conspirators to insert 
their amendment in the wrong place in the Bill; and 
what grossness of parliamentary perception in Mr. 
Dalziel and Sir Henry Fowler not to discover this 
ridiculous flaw. As Mr. Dalziel’s duty in the next 
Liberal Government will be that of a Whip, we imagine, 
his Parliamentary reputation need not suffer much 
through this oversight. But Mr. Lambert as President 
of the Board of Agriculture, say, inserting Government 
amendments to important Bills in the wrong clauses, 
would be deplorable. 


Mr. Whitley addressed further questions to Lord 
Balcarres this week on Mr. Chamberlain’s special 
facilities in the House of Commons. One might 
suppose by all this pother that a whole suite of apart- 
ments had been ‘‘ placed at the disposal” of Mr. 
Chamberlain. It seems that the authorities were 
advised to give Mr. Chamberlain the ‘‘ room” by the 
senior member for Stockport, Mr. Whitley’s own 
colleague, who is described as the chief Liberal- 
Unionist Whip in the House of Commons. Next we 
expect to hear that the question of the lockers between 
the Lobby and the Tea-room has been raised. Picture 
the rumpus if somebody took, say, Mr. Gibson Bowles’ 
locker. Are these fairly allocated? The whole thing 
reminds us a good deal of the tea and bread-and-butter 
agitation during private business at the Union at 
Oxford. 


Sir Robert Herbert who died last week was a solid 
rather than a brilliant member of a singularly interest- 
ing family. He was for a long period of his life an 
authoritative public servant who informed Minister after 
Minister for the Colonies in difficult matters. The 
Carnarvon family has missed greatness in public work, 
but not by much. It is a great pity if this family is to 
disappear from high politics. Perhaps it has not been 
very strong in stability or concentration—it certainly 
does not want brains. Mr. Auberon Herbert, the 
Dowager Lady Portsmouth, Mr. Jock Wallop—here is 
brain and to spare. Mr. Auberon Herbert may not 
be thought of much by the many—but the few who care 
for these things know him as one with a rare gift of 
mind. In Mr. Herbert one recognises the true style in 
thought and expression. 


The Lord Carnarvon of Lord Beaconsfield’s ministry 
was Mr. Herbert’s inferior intellectually ; and he 
conveyed the unhappy impression of weakness. But 
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it would be hard to name any political leader of 
the last fifty years who has been more loved by 
his intimates and respected by men of all parties. 
He was absolutely straight—he sought truth too 
nicely for constant success in party politics. When 
will the true story of Lord Carnarvon’s half-deal with 
the Home Rulers be given in detail? Lord Acton 
added something to our knowledge, but it has not all 
been told yet, we suspect. Lord Carnarvon was a great 
English gentleman : and one is reminded of that other 
Lord Carnarvon who fell at Newbury. This was the 
splendid cavalier who on the morning of the battle had 
been seen, with a gay group, measuring the gates of 
the town to see if there were room for Essex’ horns to 
pass through: in the evening his own body was brought 
to the gates ina common cart. Charles II., a judge, 
declared young Carnarvon the finest gentleman he had 
ever met. 


At the dinner in aid of the London School of Tro- 
pical Medicine Mr. Chamberlain asked why London 
does not emulate the generosity of Liverpool to its 
similar institution. It is a very wide question, and the 
answer would have to be gathered from various 
reasons such as Mr. Hueffer has given in his ‘‘ Soul of 
London” to show why London has developed charac- 
teristics which often distinguish it, not always to its 
credit, from other great cities. But Mr. Chamberlain 
also paid a very eloquent tribute to much private 
generosity, and the devotion of scientific men, to which 
are due the great advances made in recent years in the 
study of tropical diseases. The extension of empire 
has also extended the range of medical research, which 
resolves itself mostly into the discovery of disease- 
producing micro-organisms and methods for their 
sterilisation. The fight with diseases such as tuber- 
culosis, cancer, and various fevers, with which we are 
familiar here, is paralleled by that against elephantiasis, 
malaria, sleeping sickness, beri-beri and other tropical 
diseases. In both cases money for the advancement 
of research is needed. 


The annual meeting of the Bar was held on Tuesday. 
Is it not strange that a considerable number of barristers 
can be induced to assemble every year merely to pass 
formally the record of the Bar Council’s laborious 
trifling for a twelvemonth? There was only one topic of 
real importance to barristers dealt with in the report : 
the case we discussed last week of the Bar Council’s 
decision, which raises the whole question of the status of 
the Bar and settles it to the Bar’s prejudice. Sir Robert 
Finlay discreetly passed it by without comment, and no 
one else had the courage to raise it. If this silence 
meant approval there would be nothing more to say, 
but it does not. As there is real discontent with the 
decision, it makes a meeting of the Bar, at which no 
notice was taken of such a matter, an absurdity. And 
so the men in real practice think, for they never appear, 
except those who are connected with the Bar Council. 
The others apparently go because they have nothing 
else todo. Their lukewarm interest would have been 
warmed by the discussion of a bit of actual business ; 
but they went empty away. 


The Bumbles, alias the Town Councillors, of Richmond 
have taken it upon themselves to usurp the functions of 
a Bishop. They are terribly afraid that the erection of the 
rood group on the wall of the restored chancel of a local 
church may lead to idolatry, and they have petitioned the 
Bishop to try to get it removed or taken away. His 
lordship has properly snubbed these gentlemen for their 
pains, and explained to them that the Diocesan Chan- 
cellor has sanctioned the group, and that for him to try 
and persuade the parson to take it away would be to 
incite the said cleric to an illegal act. Your Protestant 
however cares naught for law when law happens to 
run counter to his fanaticism ; so some, not all, of these 
councillors propose to go on a deputation to his lordship. 
Inasmuch as these gentlemen claim episcopal functions, 
would it not be well for them to array themselves in 
mitres and copes for the occasion? They are certain of 
asnubbing in any case. This little exhibition should 
make us thankful that our municipal corporations were 
long ago forced to sell their livings. 


THE NEUTRALITY PERIL. 


KK AMRARE BAY has again had the distinction 
of furnishing the press of at least three nations 
with material for manufacturing a “crisis”. Since it 
came into notoriety about three weeks or a month 
ago, nothing until the past week had been heard of 
any further danger that was likely to arise from the 
matter about which representations had then been made 
by Japan to France. The difficulty seemed to blow 
over almost as soon as it had arisen; and it was 
understood that the orders of the Tsar to Admiral 
Rojdestvensky had been obeyed. And so they were, 
but in a few days it began to be plain that the Admiral 
was still hovering about in the neighbourhood; he 
was still apparently awaiting the arrival of Admiral 
Nebogatoff's squadron and intended to effect a junc- 
tion in the French territorial waters. The Japanese 
press again protested against the connivance and co- 
operation of the French Government with Russian 
projects in flagrant breach of its neutrality. The anti- 
Russian English newspapers out-Japanesed their con- 
fréres of Tokio. The French papers responded with 
views of the situation which varied as they disliked 
the British entente more or the Russian alliance less, 
whether they were friends or enemies of M. Delcassé. 
Some admitted the truth of the allegations, others 
declared that the alleged facts were distorted and even 
absolutely inaccurate. But the most serious French 
opinion that grew out of the attack on the supposed 
French action by the English papers was that the 
entente was serving France little if it were consistent 
with efforts on the part of England—meaning the 
newspapers—to embitter the relations between France 
and Japan. That was exactly the reflection which it 
occurred to us to make when Kamranh Bay was first 
spoken of, and the more enthusiastic for the new 
friendship of England and France seemed to be for- 
getting in their anti-Russian exuberance that France 
had somewhat different feelings from their own. 
Fortunately throughout both ‘‘crises” the Govern- 
ments of the three countries have remembered all the 
delicacies of the situation. Japan cannot be said to 
have exaggerated her grievances. One of the French 
papers indeed says that she has become nervous as 
the result of fifteen months of war. There always was 
the danger that she might have an attack of nerves, 
and it was unfortunate for England that her alliance 
with Japan might then make her the unwilling party 
to a quarrel with France. But the Japanese Govern- 
ment has in fact kept quite cool. The comment on 
the most recent development of the Kamranh Bay 
difficulty by the Japanese Minister in London is that 
‘* there is nothing in the nature of a crisis” and most 
probably the complications are now in the course of 
unravelling themselves, and the peril to England and 
France will disappear, as it seemed to have done at its 
earlier stage. When Admiral Rojdestvensky left 
Kamranh Bay he went to another harbour still more 
obscure, which is known, Lord Lansdowne “‘ believes ”, 
as Hon-Kohe Bay. A French admiral reported that he 
was not actually in French territorial waters. There 
were no French officials at either of these remote and 
out of the way places. The Governor of French Indo- 
China had however issued ‘‘ special instructions to 
take all possible steps to secure respect for the neu- 
trality of French waters”, and he sent the French 
Resident at the town nearest to Hon-Kohe with 
directions to invite the Russian squadron to proceed on 
its journey. This official received an assurance from 
the Russian Admiral that the squadron would sail from 
Hon-Kohe on May 3. On May 9 Lord Lansdowne was 
not able to say whether this departure actually took 
place on that date. A day later the junction of the two 
Russian Admirals was reported. At the same time the 
information was given that Admiral Nebogatoff, in- 
formed of the desire expressed by France that the 
junction must take place outside Indo-Chinese terri- 
torial waters, abandoned his intention of going up to 
Saigon, and his squadron ‘‘ was seen to disappear sea- 
wards” to join the main fleet off the Annam coast; a 
pretty indefinite locality. But apparently up to the 


latest date the French had got rid of their troublesome 
There may yet 


guests from their territorial waters 
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be a recrudescence of the trouble if it suits Admiral 
Rojdestvensky’s convenience to do in some other ob- 
scure harbour what he has done at Saigon, at Kamranh 
Bay and Hon-Kohe. Quite intelligibly he does what- 
ever is most to his advantage, as would any other 
admiral, British or Japanese, if it suited him to make use 
of neutral waters where the neutral had no force to pre- 
vent him, as has been the case in French Indo-China. 
There were no officials at either Kamranh Bay or Hon- 
Kohe, so that this disposes of the assertion that the 
Russian squadron had received assistance from the 
officials of the place. It hardly goes so far as to 
prove that no French officials had rendered assistance, 
though that is the contention of the French Govern- 
ment. But in fact Rojdestvensky has found his stay in 
French territorial waters, or near their limits, to be 
advantageous to him for obtaining provisions or coals 
or other necessaries. There can be no doubt that 
France by not preventing has permitted, if she has not 
connived at or condoned, a breach of her neutrality ; 
and this has afforded Japan good grounds for a protest. 
But her manner of making it suggests that she does 
not attach so much importance to the aid which 
Rojdestvensky has received as it is thought to have in 
popular opinion. She has observed moderation which 
has prevented the extreme danger point being reached. 
Her ally’s friendship with France and the interests 
which depend on peace between the two countries have 
not been overlooked nor disregarded; and she has 
shown more delicacy towards this relationship than many 
Englishmen who have been almost foolishly effusive 
over the French understanding. 

There are many in this country who do not seem to 
have the faculty of realising the immense importance of 
the dual alliance to the French and their dread of doing 
anything that might impair it. They have made im- 
mense sacrifices for the sake of this alliance. Our 
friendship may appear desirable to the majority of the 
nation, but it is only of secondary importance to them 
compared with the retention of the alliance with Russia. 
We might have expected and ought to have been pre- 
pared for a less rigid interpretation by them of the duties 
of neutrals in the case of Russia than in that of another 
Power. But with the facility of forgetting which 
comes from inability to retain more than one idea in 
their head at any one time, those who have been most 
exuberant over the Anglo-French rapprochement 
appear to think that France should have been as 
violently anti-Russian as they are themselves. The 
recent outburst against her has the appearance of 
being prompted by disappointment that she was 
not inclined to throw Russia aside for the sake of 
closer association with Great Britain. This is the 
more remarkable because these same people are quite 
alive to the fact that nothing would please Germany 
better ; and yet it is precisely they who dislike Germany 
only less than they dislike Russia. France desires peace ; 
our pro-Japanese newspapers have appeared to be 
urging Japan to resent the affairs of Kamranh Bay 
and Hon-Kohe so that France should be forced into the 
dilemma of placing herself in hostility to Japan or of 
taking some action which would compromise her 
friendship with Russia. We need not wonder that France 
is not very grateful for these attentions, and is doubting 
whether the attachment to the entente keeps equal pace 
with the efforts of the heads of the two nations and 
their Governments to consolidate it. The unexaggerated 
view of the situation taken by Viscount Hayashi, which 
will influence the attitude of our own Government, has 
not been reflected in the less instructed opinion of the 
English and the Japanese Press. The popular agita- 
tion has gone beyond the intentions both of the British 
and the Japanese Governments, and it has made the 
position of France between Russia on the one hand and 
Great Britain and Japan on the other much more 
difficult. If there is now ‘‘ nothing in the nature of a 
crisis”, this means that the Governments, more con- 
siderate for each other’s difficulties than are the peoples 
they represent, are resolved that there shall not be a 
crisis. 


THE FAR EASTERN WAR AND BLUE WATER 
THEORIES. 


Wwe the presence in Far Eastern waters of a 

Russian fleet, actually superior in strength, on 
paper, to the Japanese navy, many feel that a reversal 
of the whole course of the war, as it has run for the 
last twelve months, is at any rate possible. Some think 
that if the Japanese navy meet with defeat, ultimate 
victory for Russia will be in sight. Others consider 
that it will be assured. No one doubts that at any rate 
for the time the complexion of affairs will be consider- 
ably altered. Without making any prophecy we 
would draw attention to some factors in the situation, 
which while yet the issue is obscured, should cause us 
to suspend judgment. This war has from the first 
hinged on communications. On the one side a railway 
stretching for thousands of miles across a continent 
sustained the fighting troops. On the other, when the 
Russo-Pacific squadron had been disposed of, a com- 
paratively short stretch of water formed the road 
along which the requirements of the army were con- 
veyed. It is a somewhat curious fact that in Russia’s 
later wars with civilised Powers the same conditions 
have obtained. When she opposed France and 
England in the Crimea her European road system 
was set in the balance against the waterways of 
far greater length on which we and our allies 
relied. The war ran on for months and months. From 
the heart of her Empire reinforcements and supplies 
kept the resistance up. The war hinged on com- 
munications then as it hinges on them now, and not 
for a long time could it be said that the success of our 
enterprise was secure. But in the long run water 
transport is superior to that on land when vast dis- 
tances are concerned. Badly as our people fared in 
that terrible ‘‘ first winter” which is scarcely yet for- 
gotten, things gradually improved until eventually the 
long miles of mud, the poor food, the cold bivouacs 
told their tale, and a regiment leaving Moscow a thou- 
sand strong struggled into Sevastopol represented by 
a few dozen effectives. Had then been now, had a 
system of railways linked the widely separated pro- 
vinces of Russia together we should not have emerged 
victorious without making far greater efforts and more 
costly sacrifices than we actually did. Again in 1877 
sea-power was once more pitted against the resources 
of a huge military organisation. This time as before 
water transport was denied to the Russians. Poor as 
was the performance of the Turkish navy it was still 
superior to any naval force that in the Near East her 
opponents could venture to set against it. The com- 
mand of the sea passed unchallenged into the Sultan’s 
hands. Kustendji could not be utilised as a base by 
her opponent. In place of the short lines of land com- 
munications the undisturbed possession of that port 
would have placed at her disposal Russia had to fall 
back on the single line of rail through Roumania, had 
to cross the Danube and the Balkans, and to drag 
along the sodden roads across the alluvial fields of the 
Danube’s bank every bullet and ration that mén needed 
in the fighting line. That effort almost overtaxed her 
strength. The war which otherwise might have been 
brought to an end in weeks, prolonged itself for 
months. Communications and their difficulties were 
writ large across the Russian failures. The giant could 
not use his strength. And now once more we have 
seen the same struggle. The single line of rail this 
time stretched out beyond what a few years ago would 
have been regarded as possible has been measured 
against the steamship. The truck has been set against 
the transport and the issue has been hitherto the same. 

Despite the truly wonderful manner in which the rail- 
way has been worked, despite the clever management 
and skill which have made it do what it has, war has 
still been governed by communications and the army 
with the greater facilities for transport behind it has 
succeeded. But now it is possible that while the rail- 
way cannot be interfered with to any large extent by 
her opponent, the steam-ship service may have to be 
suspended if not abandoned. What then? Will the 
strong arm of Japan wither, will the sword fall nerve- 
lessly from the grasp that has wielded it as yet so 
stoutly? We cannot say, but we can suggest that 
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the collapse, even in the event of some lesion to 
veins and arteries being effected, will neither be so 
sudden or dramatic as expectation seems to imagine. 
Oyama must by now have collected supplies and 
stores in Korea sufficient to carry on the war for at 
least a year. The Japanese have suffered but little 
from sickness. The waste has been unusually small, 
and there is no reason to suppose it will increase. A 
crushing naval disaster such as would give definite 
command of the sea to the Russians is unlikely. In 
the great battle which is impending it is safe to assume 
that both sides will be—to use the phrase of the great 
Duke—‘‘ damnably mauled”. On either side there 
will be still ‘‘a fleet in being”, but the facilities for 
repair of ships and replenishment of ammunition will be 
greater for the Japanese than the Russians, and there- 
fore we may fairly expect the outcome of the sea cam- 
paign to leave the Japanese the more efficient sea power. 
They will in all probability be able to continue to keep 
their force in Manchuria at least as well found and 
numerous as any their opponentscan place against it, and 
will retain what they have won and possibly add to it. 
The interest to us, however, aroused by such con- 
siderations touches us more nearly than the fate of 
the combatants. It forces us to examine and weigh 
the basis of the arguments on which the doctrines of 
the extreme naval school rest. It is the most cherished 
tenet of that school that no oversea expedition can be 
carried out until an absolute command of the sea has 
been obtained. It has been asserted that the existence 
of what has been termed ‘‘a fleet in being” will be such 
a deterrent to the invasion of our shores that no Power 
will enter upon such an enterprise while the menace 
remains. A temporary disaster to our fleet would not 
lay us open to invasion, because the chances of ccm- 
munications being interrupted would be sufficient to 
scare the foe from the enterprise. In the Chinese 
war the Japanese invaded Korea without waiting to 
secure that definite command of the waters which the 
purists demand in the first instance. Their confidence 
was justified, and they obtained later what they should 
have had at the outset. At the beginning of the pre- 
sent war they did not hesitate to embark their troops 
though interruption was still possible. That they ran 
a risk is shown by the anxiety which the appearance of 
the ships from Vladivostok created, but their rashness, 
if rashness it was, was again justified. The raid on 
their ocean roads was thrust aside, the flow of rein- 
forcements and supplies was unchecked. In other 
words the menace of the ‘fleet in being” was not 
sufficient to paralyse the energy and determination of 
leaders determined to lose no time in gaining an advan- 
tage on shore. According to theory the game should 
have been quite differently played. The waters should 
have been swept clear of Russian ships before the first 
transports sailed. The chancesof any interruption should 
have completely vanished before the columns that have 
invaded Korea and Manchuria could have been set in 
motion. But in practice events have marched in quite 
another way, as they have often a tiresome way of doing. 
The Russian admiral was caught napping and the 
orthodox opening of the drama made way for an 
incident quite unrehearsed. The events which we are 
waiting for may develop too in a manner which will 
not dovetail in with theory. We may behold an over- 
sea war carried through in spite of menaces and risks 
to communications. We shall very likely again see ‘‘a 
fleet in being” but not therefore asserting decisive in- 
fluence on strategy. On the other hand a complete 
Japanese victory might sweep the Far Eastern seas 
clear of Russian ships. The last hope of ultimate 
Russian success might disappear with them, and the 
security of the invader’s communications become un- 
challengeable. In that case they will assert their ex- 
cellence over the enemy’s communications remorselessly, 
and however long the war may drag on its eventual 
result will be certain. Some uneasiness and misgiving 


will be felt by those who examine our conditions in the 
light of the experience gained. A successful invasion 
will have been carried on without let or hindrance by a 
nation which at the outset was not predominant at sea. 
The security of naval defence will have been weighed 
and found wanting, and our interest in the war will 
suddenly have become self-interest. 


MR. LONG’S TASK. 


HE Irish debate in the House of Commons on 
Tuesday was mere waste of time. Everybody 
knew before that Mr. Balfour is not a Home Ruler, 
and nobody knew at its close exactly why Mr. 
Wyndham’s resignation had been accepted, or why 
the Government, if sufficiently satisfied with Sir 
Antony MacDonnell to retain him as Under-Secretary, 
should have weakened his position bya public censure. 
We do not propose to dwell upon these personal 
controversies, on which we have already expressed our 
opinion. Mr. William O’Brien was perfectly right 
when he said that the motion before the House was 
simply part of an English party game which could do 
no good to Ireland. This salutary frankness from an 
unexpected quarter seemed to annoy Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who had shown marked anxiety 
to pose as the friend of Ireland, though his description 
of Home Rule as a scarecrow erected by the Con- 
servatives was not particularly pleasing to Mr. 
Redmond’s followers. 

It is, at any rate, understood that Dublin Castle is 
no longer managed by a triumvirate whose right hand 
did not know what its left was doing, and Mr. Walter 
Long has shown no hesitation in not only taking full 
responsibility for the action of his subordinates, but 
making sure that they act in a way which he can 
approve. He is faced bya serious agrarian problem 
in the West, which some Nationalists may try to con- 
vert into a very troublesome question. For five or six 
years the local branches of the United Irish League 
have carefully conducted a movement against the re- 
tention of land by graziers, but during the last month 
or so the agitators have been more active. Mr. 
Dillon knows far too much about agrarian outrages 
to have been serious in his wild statement that 
they are being manufactured by the police, for 
it is indisputable that sporadic attempts are 
being made to throw Connaught back into the dis- 
turbed condition of the ’eighties. The situation is 
extremely difficult. A large population in the West of 
Ireland is living upon uneconomic holdings, while 
great tracts of land are occupied by cattle. The 
graziers are capitalists in a small way: they give little 
employment to labour, but their business is one of the 
few thriving Irish industries, and is of considerable 
importance to the British Isles as a whole. A grazier 
is the most profitable tenant that the Western landlord 
can find: he holds the land under an _ ordinary 
contract for eleven months at a time, his rent 
is a matter of mutual agreement, not a sum arbi- 
trarily fixed by the Land Commission, and it is 
regularly paid. In the case of evicted farms which the 
landlord is not prepared himself to work, a big grazier 
is the only person who will undertake the tenancy. 
Landlords have been much harried by legislation, but 
it cannot be seriously proposed that they should be for- 
bidden to let untenanted land to one class of farmers 
on the ground that a less satisfactory class would 
prefer to secure it. There is much humbug in the 
agitation : a Western priest who presumably knew his 
men declared the other day that any of the agitators in 
his district would be only too delighted to become a 
grazier if he happened to have any capital. 

On the other hand, it is perfectly true that the 
Western land question—which is quite a different 
matter from the general question of Irish land, though 
the Nationalists purposely confuse them—cannot be 
settled so long as a large population, willing to work, 
is confined to poor and scanty holdings which cannot 
produce enough to support the occupiers. Further, 
the Land Purchase Act of 1903, with its very excep- 
tional provisions for expending public money, cannot 
be justified if under it no attempt is made to amend the 
unsatisfactory conditions of life in Connaught. It must 
not be allowed to perpetuate the evils of the moment. 
But oddly enough the authorities have made no 
definite attempt to ascertain how many occupiers 


_ are living on uneconomic holdings, how much land 


| holding. 


—at present untenanted—can be secured by purchase 
under the Act, or what enlargements in each case 
will convert an uneconomic into a profitable small 
Indubitably the land cannot support the 
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population that. squatted upon it before the Great 
Famine, and it is practically certain that we must look 
to the development of cottage industries, and to a 
revival of Irish manufactures, rather than to the mere 
division of land among applicants who can at best 


farm only on the smallest scale, if we are to hope fora | 


general improvement. Meanwhile the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board (on which the amateur and the partisan 
have perhaps too much voice) and the Estates Com- 
missioners have been making piecemeal experi- 
ments as estates fall into their hands. Naturally 
the cultivators are in a ferment; they see estates 
coming into the market, and every man is deter- 
mined to get immediately what he can. The ir- 
reconcilables are trying to persuade tenants to offer 
absurdly low prices, and thus many owners of agricul- 
tural property, partly let under the Acts for tillage and 
partly under private contract for pasture, cannot sell, 
however willing they may be, because the judicial 
tenants believing the game to be in their hands will not 
make a reasonable offer for their own holdings. The 
problem needs careful detailed inquiry, co-ordination of 
the agencies entrusted with public funds, and adequate 
protection of individuals who are merely exercising the 
ordinary right of making their livelihood out of land 
which their neighbours covet. Mr. Long has a great 
opportunity of showing himself alive to real economic 
needs and at the same time declining to let agrarian 
terrorism succeed. 


** Coercion” and ‘‘ conciliation ” are little better than | 


Parliamentary phrases. ‘‘ Coercion” generally means 
the enforcement of ordinary rights by special measures 
in districts in which juries will not or dare not do their 
duty. Of conciliation in its true sense we have always 
been firm advocates. The evil results of confiscations 
and oppressive laws in the past give Ireland a claim to 
exceptional legislation, and the policy which has created 
the Congested Districts Board and the Department of 
Agriculture, and is removing the hopeless deadlock 
between landlord and tenant by turning the latter into 
a proprietor on terms fair to the former, makes a 
record on which Mr. Balfour is entitled to look with 
every satisfaction. Further, the establishment of 
a system of local government which is interest- 
ing the Irish people in the management of their 
own public business was a necessary measure, and 
it must not be assumed that the experiment is a failure 
because the new bodies have kicked up their heels 
absurdly at times in the new delight of speaking with 
what seems to be authority in places previously con- 
trolled by the conservative decorum of the grand 
juries. Nor can anyone protest on principle against 
the leavening of official bodies with a popular element, 
although a few of the new justices of the peace, much 
admired in their own districts for eloquent patriotism, 
are not offensively notorious for either honesty or 
temperance. There is inevitably some friction between 
Nationalist local councils and the central administra- 
tion, but in most cases the former have sense enough 
to see that the Local Government Board has no con- 
ceivable inducement to harass the ratepayers’ repre- 
sentatives. 

But “ conciliation” has also another meaning in 
ireland; and many of those who clamour for the 
blessed word mean simply and solely condonation of 
offences against the law. It may be, for instance, 
“‘ conciliatory ” to allow members of Parliament to talk 
sedition, and permit meetings of excited peasants to 
listen to denunciation of unpopular neighbours ; to 
snub resident magistrates when in the course of their 
duty they report occurrences which prove that the 
agrarian millennium has not yet arrived, or to be deaf 
to warnings of coming disturbance until the village 
ruffian grows bold with impunity and at last a district 
has to be occupied in force by the constabulary. Mr. 
Arthur Balfour when Chief Secretary was neither 
deterred from enforcing respect for law by his resolution 
to pass remedial measures, nor induced to neglect genuine 
grievances because much of his time was occupied by 
the repression of disturbance. We cannot believe that 
the secret of combining sympathetic administration 
with the strict maintenance of public order has been 
really lost. Mr. Wyndham perhaps understood it far 
better than most of his predecessors, but both sides of 


the system must be worked continuously together, and 
a see-saw policy is useless. We trust that Mr. Long, 
who comes into an uncomfortable inheritance, will 
not be induced by those influences which have never 
advocated any constructive measure to consider that 
Government has none but police functions: we are 
confident that he will not neglect obvious duties from 
fear of parliamentary criticism. 

Several important questions now demand the atten- 
tion of the Government. It has often happened that 
when conditions are ignored because not ripe for legis- 
lation, nothing is done until they are rotten. Rural 
labourers and town tenants have real grievances. Both 
of these causes have been reluctantly taken up by the 
Nationalist party—which is essentially bourgeois in 
composition—but will be presented extravagantly. It 
does not follow that they ought to be ignored. With 
great skill Parnell—helpless to raise a Home Rule 
agitation without the farmers’ aid—enlisted the Irish 
masses to fight a battle which has resulted in sub- 
stantial gain only to one section. The towns are still 
full of rack-rented slums and the labourers are paying 
for their folly in attacking the gentry by finding no 
place for themselves in an Ireland which the farmers 
control. 


THE PUBLIC-HOUSE TRUST. 


one is neither publican nor teetotaler, the progress 
of the Public-House Central Trust Association is a 
matter for sympathetic interest. It is one of the most 
promising experiments to meet the case of those who 
drink too much, and yet it adopts the view that it is 
quite natural for the majority to resent being driven 
into teetotalism. The fourth annual report shows the 
manner in which this via media is working and it 
seems in many respects very encouraging, though it 
does not make way so rapidly as could be wished. But 
it is sound, and England can take the credit of having 
started an original idea which is being copied in 
Scotland and Ireland, in Germany, in France, and in the 
United States, and in our colonies, whose associations 
are in communication with the central association in 
London. The founder of the movement, as is well 
known, was Lord Grey, who has been the president of 
the association since its institution, but has now 
resigned on his appointment as Governor - General 
of Canada. Lord Lytton has been appointed in 
his place; and though Lord Grey's policy can 
hardly have a representative of greater energy and 
enthusiasm than himself, Lord Lytton’s knowledge of 
the questions connected with the licensing laws and his 
zeal for reform make him an admirable successor to 
Lord Grey. One element of strength in the associa- 
tion’s work is that it appeals to a feeling which is 
traditionally strong amongst country gentlemen. They 
do not care greatly that the countryman should be a 
teetotaler, in fact they have considerable sympathy with 
the objections of the countryman himself to being a 
teetotaler. But they know and regret, in a man-of- 
the-world way, that the villagers spend a much larger 
proportion of their income in drink than is good 
for them either economically or physically. They see 
that the village public-house is by no means an ideal 
institution for the social and recreative service of the 
working-men, and the association’s methods seem to 
them to go in the direction that is wanted for improve- 
ment. The report gives a list of owners of licensed 
houses who have leased or rented them to trust com- 
panies and amongst them are many of the class just 
mentioned. They know more about the aims of the 
association than the working-men, who would be 
the greatest gainers by the new style of public- 
house ; but it is desirable that landowners and others 
who may possess public-houses, and may wish to 
place them under disinterested management, should 
also know that they cannot do better than apply 
to the secretary of their local trust company. 
Where building estates are being developed, property 
owners, who contemplate that a public-house of some 
sort will be a necessity to the locality, may give the 
preference of a site to a trust company and: thus 
prevent the almost certair. establishment of a tied 
house. 
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We cannot say however that the assistance of the 
benches of licensing magistrates has been demonstra- 
tively given ; and it is disappointing to find that at the 
recent licensing sessions, the first held ynder the new 
Act, only five licences have been granted to trust com- 
panies. This is a very meagre result and it cannot be 
ascribed to the Act itself, which in fact gives facilities 
to the trust system which it had not before possessed. 
It would have been useful to learn if these five grants 
were the only applications made or what proportion 
they represent to such applications. At present there 
are one hundred and seventy public-houses owned by 
trusts ; and this implies a more rapid annual acquisition 
since 1901, when the association was started, than can 
be maintained, if the grants for 1905 are any indica- 
tion. There were very probably many’ more oppor- 
tunities in the earlier years of obtaining control of 
public-houses ; and it is desirable to know whether 
the narrowing of this field accounts for the paucity 
of new licences. Possibly the association will not be 
able to make any great inroad into the present system 
of public-houses conducted purely for profit. We should 
not expect it merely as a voluntary association to prove 
a serious rival of the brewing interest and its tied 
houses. It may more reasonably be regarded as an 
experiment upon which, if successful, may be based 
operations of a larger character in which the munici- 
palities or the state may take the place of the associa- 
tion. Where they have been established, public-houses | 
of the new style have justified themselves on the moral | 
and social side. They can be carried on profitably ; | 
they can attract customers without making the sale of | 
alcoholic drinks their chief feature. The report speaks 
with satisfaction of the managers who, having no in- | 
ducement of extra gain to push intoxicants, have con- 
ducted their houses on the lines intended by the com- 
panies. There is abundant evidence that while working- | 
men will not submit to be deprived of all facilities for | 
obtaining drink, they have no objection to an establish- | 

| 
| 


ment where drink is not the only refreshment provided. | 
At Keyham, where Sir John Jackson employed over 
three thousand workmen, it was attempted to prevent | 
the sale of drink on the spot. This restriction made 
the men more determined to please themselves, as any 
body of men would, though teetotalers never seem to 
appreciate this trait of human nature. A canteen had 
to be started and the men drank less. Ultimately a | 
trust was granted a licence. Sir John Jackson said his | 
impression was that if they said a man should not | 
have a glass of beer, he made a point of going out | 
to get it; and he instanced the case of the men at | 
the Manchester Canal works, who burrowed a hundred 
or a hundred and fifty yards to the high road in order 
to obtain the drink brought to them during the night. 
The trust company provides a model for the public- 
house of the future, and it is also without doubt 
affecting the conduct of the prevalent type of public- 
house in the present. It will contribute much useful 
guidance, information, and assistance to magistrates 
in administering the Licensing Act of 1904. Magis- 
trates may hand over to it an ordinary licence on 
condition of paying compensation; it may be able 
to show them that they have power to secure disin- 
terested management in all new public-houses, and 
thus prevent the extension of the tied-house system 
in new districts. In these and other ways the Act 
can undoubtedly, as the report says, be made to serve 
the cause of temperance; and for this purpose the 
Public-House Trust is capable of being utilised. It can 
do much, even though it is only a voluntary asso- 
ciation depending on subscriptions for its efficiency | 
and compelled to make appeals for help, as all such 
bodies are compelled to do. Of itself it will not 
supersede the existing public-house, but it will esta- 
blish the feasibility of public-houses being owned by the 
state or municipality and managed by their own ser- 
vants who, like the trust companies’ managers, have no 
interest to increase the sale of alcoholic drinks. With 
a proper scheme of compensation for all existing 
interests, such as has been set by the last Licensing 
Act, we should expect there would be less opposition 
from the brewers and publicans than from the tee- 
totalers. The latter are either prohibitionists or they 


are local optionists, and quite certainly they cannot be 


allowed to have their way of managing the matter. 
Probably, as they cannot, they will hinder the public- 
house association, or any other body who brings rational 
views to bear on the best mode of supplying the human 
animal with the alcoholic drinks he desires. 


THE CITY. 


6 record of dulness throughout the markets is 

becoming monotonous. The average man is by 
nature a ‘‘bull”; even though he be a solid investor and 
not a speculator, and such details as ‘‘ differences ” and 
‘** contango rates ” are of minor importance ; yet it is poor 
reading that a financial writer can place before him, for 
even the investor is a cheerier person when his invest- 
ments are rising in value. The past week has been 
unfortunately one of great anxiety in almost every 
section of the Stock Exchange. The political situation 
appeared to have assumed an acute stage on Monday 
and the leading article in the ‘‘Times” did much 
towards creating a scare which only wanted a little 
more to end in panic. It may be wondered why sober 
business men allowed themselves to be so seriously 
affected by the article to which we refer, but the truth 
is that it caught the Exchange at a moment when it 
was most susceptible to alarm. The steady liquidation 
which had been in progress for several days was traced 


/ to a broker who, it became known, was heavily 


involved. What was actually known plus the result 
of imagination effectually prepared the minds of 
jobbers and brokers for any rumour, however 
extravagant, and it is due, in a large measure, to the 
relatively calm attitude of the Paris Bourse that prices 
did not crumble away entirely. The official statements 


| which have since been given out as to the actual course 


of events in French waters in the Far East did much to 
allay nervousness, but until pay-day has passed off 
it is quite unlikely that any rally will take place in 
view of the uncertainty surrounding the extent of the 
trouble caused by the default of the member to which 
we have referred. At the time of writing sufficient is 
known however to place the deficiency on his account 
at £60,000 and although it is understood that the 
jobbers chiefly hit are firms of standing, the wide 
extent of the defaulter’s operations which extended to 
every market makes it impossible to state with cer- 
tainty that other smaller firms may not be caught in the 
net. We are informed that a month ago the defaulting 


| broker was worth about £60,000, and the magnitude 


of his commitments may be supposed from the fact 
that the sum of £120,000 has been lost in differences 
during this short period. Unhappily there is no 
legal provision which prevents an agent speculating 
on his own account, but, however the law may stand, 
there can be no question of the distinctly im- 
moral action of a stockbroker in having a large 
open position on his personal account, whilst also 
entrusted with the affairs of his clients. In the present 
instance a great hardship has been suffered by innocent 
persons and the point is again emphasised that the 
greatest care should be exercised by investors and 
speculators alike in the selection of a stockbroker: a 
gambler can never give disinterested advice. 

It is indeed difficult to find any bright spot at the 
moment although the astute bargain-hunter with a long 
purse has doubtless picked up many stocks which with 
careful nursing will yield a handsome profit eventually. 
The ordinary investor is for the moment quite out of 
the market and the speculator is unable to avail himself 
of the opportunities which, failing any serious political 
complications, might prove advantageous—his sole 
object is to provide the heavy differences which fall 
due on the closing account. The American railroad 
market which is more directly responsible for the 

resent embarrassment is still the chief centre of 
interest, for mines are out of fashion, industrial 
stocks languish, and until the political situation 
becomes clearer the gilt-edged market will cer- 
tainly not recover. And although the schemes and 
counter-schemes of the American railroad market 
continue to promote violent movements the solid 
of the country becomes more 
he latest Government report as to the state of winter 
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wheat upon the yield of which so much of the trans- 
continental traffics in the wheat-carrying lines depend, is 
evidence that the United States may have a ‘‘ banner” 

ear as it is termed. The figures to hand issued on 
10 May in New York show that the area remaining 
under cultivation amounts to 29,723,000 acres, against 
27,084,000 acres at the same time last year, whilst the 
condition of the wheat is 92°5 against 76°5 for the corre- 
sponding period ; the yield is estimated at 100,000,000 
bushels over last year’s figures. It is quite true that 
during the current month a poor rainfall may seriously 
diminish the yield, but it is almost a certainty that the 
result must be largely in excess of last year, and if this 
be so the price of Union Pacifics—already earning 
about 14 per cent. on its common stock—and Southern 
Pacifics should substantially improve. The iron and 
steel industry is reported to show a slight falling 
off, in so far as the stocks remaining in hand are 
greater than those of the past few weeks, but it would 
be unreasonable to expect the consumption to advance 
in the same ratio as production after a certain point has 
been reached. The impcrtance of the prosperity of the 
United States in relation to our stock markets lies not | 
so much because the British public will directly benefit 
from a participation in the advance in the price of | 
American railroad stocks—for speaking broadly the 
British public is not in the market—but happening as 
it may, should the present conditions continue when 
there is a lack of confidence throughout, the recovery 
in this particular market may quite possibly become 
the tonic necessary to a general revival ; in other words 
it will be a reflex action if it comes. 

The output of gold from the Witwatersrand for the 
month of April is announced at 385,394 ounces fine gold 
against 385,575 ounces for March and 297,470 ounces 
for the corresponding month of i904. The outside 
districts show 13,772 ounces against 14,248 ounces 
for the previous month, and the net result on. 
the totals is therefore a decrease of 657 ounces. 
The slight falling off is due to the fact that 
there was one working day less and the Easter 
holidays would also account for a proportion of the 
decrease. The real test is of course the comparison 
with the figures of last year and viewed in this light the 
result must be considered satisfactory. Whilst mines 
are out of fashion however and the magnates sulk, 
figures count for little, but one of these days it will be | 
realised that an addition of nearly 1} million of | 
pounds sterling to the world’s stock of gold, month by | 
month, nearly all of which comes to this country, is a | 
matter of importance. It is immaterial how much the | 
gold costs to produce except from the shareholder’s 
point of view—and with rare exceptions working costs | 
are being lowered—the important factor is that so 
much more hard metal is in existence upon which 
credit is built up and new business is created. 


THE LAST OF THE HAND-IN-HAND. 


‘THE 208th, and last, annual report of the Hand-in- 

Hand Insurance Society suggests a variety of 
thoughts, among which regret is the most prominent. 
It is well known that the business of the Hand-in- 
Hand has been sold to the Commercial Union, with the 
result that the oldest of British insurance companies 
Passes out of existence and the strongest of British 
Life offices is absorbed by a company which, from a Life 
assurance point of view, is altogether inferior. One 
Principal reason for the sale of the Hand-in-Hand was | 
the determination of the Tariff Fire offices that Fire in- | 
surance should not be sold on such favourable terms as | 
a mutual office is able to provide. In the interests of 
the shareholders of Fire insurance companies policy- | 
holders have been sacrificed, and one of the finest | 
British insurance companies has been squeezed out of | 
existence. 

It might have been thought that the directors and 
the recently appointed manager would have felt some | 
pride in maintaining the separate existence of such a | 
society as the Hand-in-Hand. It was quite strong 


enough to have fought the Tariff Committee on the 
question of bonuses to holders of Fire policies, and as a 
It is true 


Life office it had no superior and few equals. 


that the existing policy-holders in both the Fire and Life 
departments are being well paid for the sale of their 
business. It seems probable that the results will be 
even better than were at one time anticipated, and that 
each Life policy for £1,000 will be increased by some- 
thing like £125 as the result of the sale. If the 
directors and the manager recommend a transaction 
that offers to policy-holders the opportunity of realising 
the accumulated wealth and the value of the goodwill, 
which have been inherited from the past, it is perhaps 
unlikely that sentiment will lead to a refusal of the offer ; 
besides which organised opposition to the management 
is a difficult matter to arrange. 

While admitting that the welfare of existing policy- 
holders should be the principal concern of the directors 
of an insurance company, it cannot be denied that such 
a transaction as the sale of the Hand-in-Hand to the 
Commercial Union—the transfer of the superior to the 
inferior—is distinctly against the interests of insurance 
in general. Any old company with valuable connexions 
could sell its business to another office for a large sum : 
such sales have been frequent in recent years and other 
similar sales are rumoured and are probable. When a 
relatively weak office is taken over by a strong one the 
transfer may be beneficial all round, but in the present 
case a good office disappears and insurance interests as 
a whole suffer in consequence. 

The Commercial Union has never been recognised 
as a good company from a Life assurance point of 
view. It is of course quite solvent ; but its bonus 
results are extremely poor and its policy conditions 
most unsatisfactory. It is moreover difficult to see 
how its Life department can be made successful. The 
shareholders may decide to give more than the present 
80 per cent. of the profits to the policy-holders. It is 
even possible that the directors may continue to new 
policy-holders the rate of bonus given under Hand-in- 
Hand policies, but if so it seems necessary to make the 
éxisting participating policy-holders in the Commercial 
Union take even worse results than now. From no 
point of view can the Commercial Union be considered 
attractive; it has many departments, more or less 
independent of one another, controlled by the managers 
of absorbed companies; but unless the circumstances 
prevailing at the Commercial Union are pleasanter 
than those which generally exist in similar cases 
harmonious co-operation for the welfare of the business 
is likely to be lacking. 

The report of the Hand-in-Hand accentuates the 
regret for its disappearance. The volume of new business 
is larger than ever before, the new assurances in the Life 
department exceeding £1,000,000. The Life expenses 
were at the economical rate of 114 per cent. of the 
premium income, while the rate of interest earned upon 
the funds exceeded by 2 per cent. the rate assumed in 
valuing the liabilities. In the Fire department there was 
a profit of £43,000 out of a premium income of 
£137,000. These facts, in conjunction with the state- 
ments of liability and surplus, reveal a condition of ex- 
ceptional prosperity. Yet the Hand-in-Hand disappears. 


THE CHANTREY PURCHASES. 


"PRC professionally silly people who a year ago were 

full of the impossibility of effecting any change in 
the administration of the Chantrey bequest are this year 
full of the great change that has been effected, and are 
solemnly congratulating one another and the Academy 
on a ‘‘ wise concession to public feeling ”. 

If this order of mind ever dealt or could deal with 
real values instead of the false coinage of thought it 
might be worth while to ask them to translate this 
phrase. If ‘ public feeling” in this business had any 
value it lay in the demand that the Chantrey bequest 
should be administered, as it was instituted, in the 
interests of art. Do they then mean that the Academy 
has this year made a concession fo art and that it is 
wise” to do this occasionally under coercion? Andif 
that is what is meant how strange a light they throw 
on the objects to which the Academy is regularly 
devoted, but in its wisdom occasionally diverges from ! 

If an auditor were to report on the accounts of a 
public company to the following effect, ‘‘A good deal 
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of public feeling has been expressed at the loose man- | 
ner in which the accounts of this company have been | 


kept ; we are therefore glad to be able to congratulate | 


the directors on having made several important con- | 


cessions to arithmetic in the course of the past year”, 


it is improbable that the shareholders would be satis- | 


fied. If a critic, reviewing a history, were to write, 
‘* The author in his narrative has, in deference to the 
susceptibilities of his readers, made more than one 
concession to historical truth”, what would be thought 
of the historian and the critic ? Or imagine the eulogy of 
a statesman thus conceived, ‘‘ Firm as he was in his 
adhesion to the leading principles he had laid down for 
himself, we can recall instances in his career of those 
concessions to honesty and rectitude which have their 
value in enlisting popular sympathy ” ! 

If all this sounds ridiculous, why does it not sound 
ridiculous and insulting to congratulate the Academy on 
making a concession to justice and to art? Evidently 
because no one considers that the primary object of the 
Academy is to promote fine art inthis country. On the 
contrary, it is frankly accepted that what the Academy 
promotes is its own interests, and that these conflict 
with the interests of art. It is not in the sphere of 
art that ‘‘ concession” is a tolerable idea, it is only in 
the sphere of conflicting interests. The President of 
the Chantrey Committee was rather shocked that any- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


one should suggest that the action of the Academy in | 


the Chantrey business had been ‘‘ interested ”. 


But | 


clearly everyone else takes that for granted, and the | 
buying of a good picture, or the going outside of the | 
Academy exhibition to buy a picture of any sort, is | 


looked upon as a noble concession, in one case to art | 
as a purely alien matter, in the other case to the | 


rival interests of other societies. That the managers of 


a trust formed to get the best pictures available should | 
do this, or go outside the exhibition in which they | 


are personally interested, is regarded as a concession 
and a grace wrung from them. 


| 
{ 
| 
| 


drawings on linen that had a certain daintiness; this 
huge drawing on an unpleasant kind of brown paper is 
not a good example of his work, and brings out neither 
the force of a python nor the beauty of a peacock. Could 
anything be much more at random than these two shots ? 
Will anyone pretend that these are the artists with a 
first claim to consideration outside of the Academy, or 
that to buy at the New Gallery an artist who has 
the sad distinction of being one of the royal portrait- 
painters at the Academy is a concession at all ? 

The remaining purchases were made in the Academy. 
One is a landscape by Mr. Aumonier and a good 
example of his work. No one would object to the 
purchase of an Aumonier if greater matters had been 
attended to, but why should a second picture by 
Mr. Aumonier be bought while painters as good as he 
and painters better than he have been neglected? As 
to the other three pictures, the Bundy, the Cadogan 
Cowper, the Harrison Compton, is it conceivable that 
they were bought as the finest works obtainable ? The 
utmost that could be said for them is that they show 
careful imitative study in some degree. If it were the 
object of the Chantrey fund to give marks to signs of 
doubtful promise there would be some excuse for such 
purchases ; but that is not its object. The pictures 
ought to be such as will justify themselves in a national 
collection. To take one case only, how topsyturvey a 
proceeding it is to represent preraphaelitism by Mr. 
Cadogan Cowper’s late echo in a collection that has not 
a single example of the real Preraphaelites! Mr. 
Holman Hunt, Mr. Windus, Mr. Arthur Hughes are 
still living, and they see remote descendants being 
searched out and passed in before them. 

Such is the list for the year, and it opens the vista 
of a collection not of masterpieces but of the old type 
varied by ‘‘ concessions”. If good pictures come in, 
they will come in as part of the system of concessions, 
they will represent a rare concession to art. But 


, about most of the pictures the puzzled visitor will have 


Accepting, then, this policy of the occasional conces- | 
sion to art and justice as what is to be looked for from | 


the Academy, let us examine the concessions more 
narrowly. What has happened is as follows. After a 


bitter fight on the Academy Council, the compromise | 


recommended by the Committee has been further com- 
promised with. Instead of a committee of three, 


including an Associate, a committee of five Academi- | 


cians was appointed, presumably to report to the 
Council. 
exhibitions as happened to be open at the same moment 
as the Academy, concluded their duties to English art 
with this review, and spent the whole sum for the year 
after the established fashion. 

That is the extent of the administrative ‘‘ con- 
cession”! Itis so far to the good that five men did 
actually go round such exhibitions as happened to be 
open in one week of the year, whereas formerly ten 
men assumed that some of their number had done so. 
Now let us look at the concessions in the matter of 
purchase. The chief purchase was Charles Furse’s 
‘*Return from the Ride”. It is counted for virtue and 
a departure from precedent, first, that this is a good 
picture ; second, that it is not in the current Academy 
exhibition and is the work of a deceased artist. This, 


then, was a concession to art, but the concession ended | 


there, for Furse died an associate, and his picture was 
the most admired work in the Academy two years ago. 
The congratulation, therefore, implies that it is an 
extraordinary event for the Council to buy a good instead 
of a bad picture from a member of the Academy. 

This concession having been made to art, it remained 
to make some concession to interests, to buy something 
outside the Academy. The exploration of the galleries 
has resulted in two purchases, a moonlight view of 


This committee paid visits to such other | 


{ 


Toledo by Mr. Harold Speed at the New Gallery, and | 
the drawing of a python and peacock by Mr. Alexander | 


of the Old Water Colour Society. 
hard on either of these artists, but I confess I do not 
see the point of either purchase except as a demon- 
stration that would give the committee an air of virtue, 
and allow them to say that some part of the money had 
been spent outside. Mr. Speed’s subject is one of the 
most picturesque places in the world, but his vision is 
quite common. Mr. Alexander has made water-colour 


I do not wish to be | 


| fund. 


to ask, What was this a concession to? The reply 
will be, ‘‘ So-and-So was very strong on encouraging 
preraphaelite tendencies in the young”, or So- 
and-So thought it was time for such and such a 
Society to have a turn”, or ‘‘ That was one of the 
pictures in the Academy of the year that had some- 
thing in it”. And in time it will become clear that a 
committee of one exhibiting society is not the proper 
purchasing authority for the nation’s pictures. 

Suppose that a disinterested authority had been given 
the disposal of the money this year, is there any doubt 
as to what would have been done? In the present 
year there was one artist above all that the Chantrey 
purchasers were bound to consider. It was put forward 
on behalf of the Academy at the Chantrey inquiry, when 
the excuses for not having obtained a Whistler had 
been proved hollow, that an attempt would be made to 
secure one if the price were not beyond the means of 
the fund. Very well. An exhibition of Whistler's 
work has just been held, and there were pictures there 
which their owners were willing to part with to a 
national collection for a sum within the means of the 
Was any attempt at all made to discover such a 
picture? And is it not something more than absurd 
that a month later the committee should hurry to the 
same gallery and buy a nocturne not by the original 
master of these effects, but by Mr. Harold Speed ? 

Another event pre-eminently claimed the attention of 
the purchasers. That was the appearance of a work of 
real talent in sculpture, the ‘‘ Lycidas” of Mr. Havard 
Thomas. Think of some of the pictures they have 
been picking up, think of the sorry show of sculpture 
at the Tate, and then think of this statue, the artistic 
event of the yearin English art. By a piece of lawyer’s 
muddle the Academy is debarred from purchasing the 
wax model as it stands. But it came out at the 
Chantrey inquiry that whena man is favoured by the 
Academy, ways and means are found of casting his 
model in bronze and buying it for the Chantrey collec- 
tion. What was done for Mr. Brock ought to have 
been done for Mr. Thomas. What was done for Mr. 


Thomas was to turn his statue out of the Academy, and 

the money that should be husbanded to secure works 

like this has been spent in picking up Bundys and 
MacCOo.t. 


Speeds. D 
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SALOME.” 


** GQ ALOME” has a strange record. Written in the 

French language by an Irishman, it would, but 
for the Censor, have been produced in England by a 
French actress. Produced in Germany, after many 
years, and there acclaimed a masterpiece, it has now 
found a way back into England. The English trans- 
lation of it was performed last Wednesday at the Bijou 
Theatre, Bayswater. This was not, however, a wholly 
auspicious vicissitude for it. 


No blame must be laid on the translator, who seems, | 
_ but who never for one moment last Wednesday began 


indeed, to have caught back very skilfully into English 
the characteristic cadences which Mr. Oscar Wilde had 
imported, not less skilfully, into French. The mischief, 


for me, lay in the quality of the acting and of the stage- | 
| offended. To think that a young English lady in the 


management ; and, deeper, it lay in my conviction that 
not even the best acting and the best stage-manage- 
ment could make this play so good to see as it is good 
toread. Of course, I do not mean that ‘‘ Salomé” has 
less dramatic than literary fibre. Mr. 


born dramatist—a born theatrist, too. Not less than 


in his handling of the quick and complex form of | 
| one thing for us to do: to strike them both off 


modern comedy, there was mastery in his handling of 
this slow and simple form of tragedy—a form com- 
pounded, seemingly, of Sophocles and Maeterlinck in 
even proportions. The note of terror in ‘‘ Salomé”’ is 
struck well in the opening lines, and then slowly the 
play’s action advances, step by step, to the foreknown 
crisis; and it is mainly through this very slowness, this 
constant air of suspense, that the play yields us the 
tragic thrill. Kneeling for the fulfilment of Herod’s 
promise to give her anything ‘‘ even unto the half of his 
kingdom”, the daughter of Herodias says slowly ‘‘I 
desire that they shall straightway bring me on a silver 
charger ”"—‘‘ On a silver charger?” echoes Herod, and 
rallies her for claiming a reward of such little compass, 
and turns to his courtiers and asks them if she is not 
a strange girl, and turns to her and tells her that she is 
beautiful, and so babbles on, all unconscious of what 
impends. By such tricks of ‘‘irony”, throughout, 
the play is prolonged, and the tragedy of its theme is 
deepened. Certainly, it isa good ‘‘ stage play ” so far as 
the technique of its author is concerned. But, for all 
that, it is not a good play for the stage. It is too 
horrible for definite and corporeal presentment. It should 
be seen only through the haze of our imagination. The 
bitter triumph of Salomé’s lust for John the Baptist, as 
she kneels kissing the lips of the severed head, is a 
thing that we can read of, and vaguely picture to cur- 
selves, with no more than the thrill of horror which 
tragedy may rightly inflict on us. But when we see the 
thing—when we have it illustrated to us in sharp detail 
by a human being—then we suffer something beyond 
the rightful tragic thrill: we suffer qualms of physical 
disgust. 

The right kind of acting, and the right kind of stage- 
management, could not save us from such qualms, 
but could certainly mitigate them. And it was just 
those kinds that were lacking in the production at the 
Bijou Theatre. It seems to me, for instance, very 
obvious that the severed head of John the Baptist 
ought not to be very obvious to the audience. Salomé, 
when she receives it from the executioner, ought to 
remain at the back of the stage, in as dark a shadow 
as can possibly be thrown on her. In the Bijou 
Theatre, Salomé brought the head briskly down to the 
footlights, and in that glare delivered to it all her words 
and kisses. This was wrong, not merely because it 
intensified our physical disgust, but also because it 
destroyed all our illusion. Even though we looked 
away, we were aware that this was not the head of the 
prophet, but simply a thing of painted cardboard—a 
‘“ property”, prepared with much labour and in- 
genuity. And the fact that we knew it to be no 
more than this did not make us one whit the 
less uncomfortable. Indeed, an unpleasant thing 
that proclaims itself a ‘‘ fake” is worse than an 
unpleasant thing that illudes us. Cold cardboard lips 
kissed passionately by a young lady, on the pretence 
that they are the cold reai lips of a man murdered at 
her behest, are really a more horrid spectacle for us 
than they would be if we believed for the moment that 
in truth Salomé was kissing the lips of John the 


Wilde was a | 


| Baptist .. . ‘‘A young lady.” The phrase expresses 
| just what was wrong in the acting at the Bijou 
Theatre. (The dread name Bijou, too, is almost 
equally expressive.) If Salomé were impersonated by 
an actress of mysterious charm and force, an actress 


| vibrating with as much sense of beauty as power for 


horror, then might Salomé make us nearly forget in very 
awe of her our disgust. Were she, as once she was to 
be, Sarah Bernhardt, all might be almost well. But 
the actress at the Bijou Theatre was just a young lady 
-—a clever young lady, a conscientious and promising 
young lady, whose career I shall watch with interest, 


' to become Salomé or began to cease to be a young 
_ lady. And so, while our zsthetic sense of awe was 


as to behave in so outrageous a manner! 
| severely at her mother. 


unstirred, our sense of decorum was very gravely 


twentieth century could have been so badly brought up 
We looked 
Was she not ashamed? But 
no; not a day older nor a degree less ladylike than 
her daughter, Herodias was behaving not a whit less 
outrageously on her own account. There was only 


our visiting-lists. And to think that in these days of 


| enlightened democracy such a ruler as Herod... 


We did not really think of Herod in 
relation to our own time. Here was no apparent 
young English gentleman to bemuse us. Here, in- 
deed, was Herod himself, incarnate from out the pages 
of the play—a terrible being, half-dotard, half-child, 
corrupt with all the corruptions of the world, and yet 
not without certain dark remnants of intellect, of 
dignity. I do not remember that I had ever before 
seen Mr. Robert Farquharson (for he it was) ; 
and this is strange, inasmuch as he is_ evi- 
dently an actor of great experience. Imagination, 
and sense of character, and sense of the beauty of 
words and cadences, may inhere in the breast of a 
tiro. But there they inhere: they won’t come out. 
Only through experience can they be expressed. Mr. 
Farquharson’s performance was especially laudable in 
that he never let his minute expression of Herod's 
self in all its hideousness interfere with his musical 
delivery of the elaborate cadences. He performed two 
tasks in perfect fusion. Passages that might have 
been merely beautiful he made dramatically hideous, 
without loss of their beauty. Passages that might have 
been merely hideous he made beautiful, without loss of 
their appropriateness. Of course he played all the 
other people off the stage, figuratively. Literally, they 
remained there, I regret to say. 

The Mermaid Society, this week, has been perform- 
ing ‘‘The Silent Woman”. As you may know, this 
comedy is mainly about an elaborate practical joke. 
I am not so pedantic as to disapprove of practical 
jokes, as such, in real life. Even a dull practical joke 
gives me pleasure, if I play it myself. And even as 
victim I can enjoy a practical joke, if it be amusing and 
harmless. And, with that reservation, I can even 
enjoy hearing about a practical joke in which I 
figured not at all, if it was played on somebody 
whom I know well. But I take no earthly pleasure 
in hearing about a practical joke played on a 
perfect stranger. Such a joke is amusing only 
if one can recognise its aptness to the victim, and can 
intimately imagine its effect on him. For this reason, 
I am always rather bored by a play of which such a 
joke is the mainspring. The joke itself may be quite 
ingenious, quite innocuous, but its victim would have 
to be a long-familiar reality to me before I could enter 
into the fun of it. When Ben Jonson props up a 
dummy—“‘ Morose, a Gentleman that loves no Noise”’ 
—for the sole purpose that a practical joke shall be 
played on it, I (as owing a duty to my readers) sit 
the play out; but smile I really cannot ; and indeed, 
as the joke happens to be a barbarous one, even 
according to the Elizabethan standard, I should be 
rather ashamed of smiling at it. It might be more 
tolerable to me if I could suppose that Ben Jonson 
himself smiled at it. I do feel that Shakespeare 
got true personal glee out of the pranks played on 
Malvolio; and that is some consolation, at any rate. 


Steady, my pen! 


But Ben Jonson’s humour was ever purely intellectual. 
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Ben Jonson had no high spirits. I shall make haste to 
forget ‘‘ The Silent Woman”. And so, I trust, will 
our very admirable Mermaid Society. 
Max BEERBOHM. | 


THE QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. 


Eppa the past eighteen months I have heard 

many orchestras and (perhaps naturally) many 
conductors. Comparisons are said to be odious ; but 
on Thursday afternoon at a Wagner concert given in 
the Queen’s Hall it was impossible for me to resist the 
temptation to make one—indeed, several. The orchestra 
was the Queen’s Hall Orchestra, and the conductor was 
Mr. Henry J. Wood. Now, I have recently heard the 
Colonne orchestra with Colonne as conductor, and the | 
Lamoureux orchestra with Chevillard as conductor; I | 
have heard Weingartner and Strauss conduct; and 
after making my mental comparison on Thursday I 
came to the conclusion that Mr. Wood is an English- 
man. It is true that he has been praised in the almighty 
press, and that the average person who loves 
music passionately speaks of him respectfully ; but if 
he were not an Englishman, press and public would see 
as clearly as I do that his superior does not exist. Not 
Mottl, not Weingartner, is a better all-round man. In 
some things, such as the Fire-music or the Ride from 
‘The Valkyrie”, Mottl pulls off effects which Wood 
cannot get—or at least has not yet in my hearing got ; 
and of course Weingartner’s Fifth symphony of 
Beethoven is unapproachable ; but on the other hand 
neither Mott! nor Weingartner can come near Wood 
in the Tchaikovsky Pathetic symphony and a host of | 
other things. Only of Richter and of Wood can it be | 
said that they do all things well and some so magnifi- 

cently that their rendering makes every other rendering 

seem by comparison tame. 

They tell me that owing to my absence from London 
there has been a good deal of friction in what used to 
be the old Queen’s Hall orchestra and that one part 
has dropped the other part, as a lizard drops its tail. 
The figure is so far good that when a lizard drops its 
tail the tail makes off on its own account and what 
becomes of it no man knows; and the Queen’s Hall 
orchestra having dropped its tail, that tail is also 
wriggling about on its own account and what will 
become of it I, at least, don’t know. But on account 
of having no tail—so I have read repeatedly in the 
London press—the Queen’s Hall orchestra is not what 
it was. Perhaps like ‘‘ Punch” it never was. But I 
must say that on Thursday if I noticed any difference 
at all, it was that the orchestra was better than when [ 
had last heard it. Perhaps when one is accustomed to 
the clumsiness, uncouthness and ugly tone of German 
orchestras, and the machine-like regularity and accuracy 
of French orchestras, the richness, beauty of tone and 
freedom of an English orchestra seem greater than 
ever; and in any case I thought the other day that I 
had never heard finer band-playing. I have never 
heard the Huldigung’s March more delightfully played. 
March, of course, it is not; but no more magnificent 
piece of music exists. The opening, so sweet and 
tender, but without a touch of the nastiness of some of 
Parsifal” or the later ballet-music of ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ 
is far more genuinely inspired than the Kaisermarsch ; 
and the rich and full march theme is Wagner at his 
best. Mr. Wood got every inch of effect out 
of it. The Siegfried idyll came off magically ; 
the ‘‘ Rienzi” overture was as noisy as Wagner 
himself would have wished in 1839; the delicate 
atmosphere of the ‘‘ Lohengrin” prelude came out 
perfectly; and I cannot find words to describe 
the rendering of the Good Friday music from 

‘*Parsifal”. (The reader will observe that I am grow- 
ing enthusiastic ; this will never do: a critic must be 
severe or he is no better than the beasts that perish.) 
The Good Friday music is the finest part of ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
by reason of its fifth theme associated with the picture 
of flower-covered meadow; and that theme was 
invented by Wagner in his ‘‘ Lohengrin” period. 

Here we have the explanation of the purity and spring- 

freshness of this delicious bit of melody occurring so 


' shall refrain from saying anything about it. 


pity Wagner had not a hundred other such motives at 


his elbow to substitute for the disgusting product of his 
bad old period. 

Not having heard the remainder of the programme | 

A good 
deal of Wagner is all very well, but I must confess that 
a whole afternoon of things I have heard a thousand 
times rather bores me. Or perhaps I should say that 
the first sensation of delicious pleasure wears off, and 
if one remains the final impression is one of some slight 
disappointment. However, the public appears to like 
these one-composer programmes, for here we have 
another Wagner concert announced and another 
Tchaikovsky. Well, they are better than the concerts 
of our youth when Cusins used to conduct and we got 
such novelties as Haydn’s Surprise symphony at least 
once aseason. Things have moved and not a little of 
the credit is due to the Queen’s Hall orchestra and 
Messrs. Wood and Newman. 
My readers may remember that rather over a year 
ago I wrote here about the pianola. To pass an evening 
in Paris recently I attended a pianola concert. Here 
is the programme :— 


I. Quatriéme Concerto pour Piano Rubinstein. 
Joué au Pianola. La partie d’accompagnement (ré- 
duction d’orchestre) sera faite sur un second Pianola. 

2. Valse de Roméo et Juliette ° - Gounod. 
Madame Fournier de Nocé. Accompagnée au Pianola. 

Popper. 


3- Rapsodie Hongroise 
M. Louis Fournier. Accompagné au Pianola. 
f (a) Le Papillon . Grieg. 
4. Etude. ° F. Toledo. 
| (c) Galop de Conce Sauer. 


Joués au Pianola-Métrostyle. Meétrostylés par les 


Auteurs. 
{(a) L’Anneau d’Argent . Chaminade. 
5* | (b) Sérénade ; Tosti. 


Madame Fournier de Nocé. Accompagnée au Pianola. 


(a) Le Cygne Saint-Saéns. 
6. 4 (b) Cantilene Goltermann. 
(c) Papillons Popper. 


M. Louis Fournier. Accompagné au Pianola. 


3 Suite pour deux Pianos, en s7 mineur, 


p 6. 
Joués a deux Pianolas. 


The concert was interesting to me for two reasons: 
first, one heard the enormous number of diverse effects 
the instrument is capable of producing and, second, 
one learnt by a curious negative method of proof the 
colour that can be got out of it by a serious musician. 
The players were not so good as others I have heard 
and the music did not come off with a hundredth part 
of the effect that it did on former occasions. That is 
to say, the pianola is a genuine musical instrument in 
proper hands. At this concert everything was well 
enough played, but there was something wanting, and 
that that something can be got out of the pianola I 
know. Joun F. Runciman. 


OUR MR. SPECTATOR. 


WE do not know whether some rhymes by Mr. 

Rudyard Kipling are still remembered, in which 
he slung, not a polished pebble of the brook but, a 
chunk of old red sandstone at those who contented 
their souls with watching games. Probably they are 
forgotten, since these ‘‘ sudden scritches of the jay” 
startle more than they impress. And Mr. Kipling 
whirled his sling with such characteristic carelessness 
that the missile sped awry and smote the flannelled 
fool and muddied oaf, who, though not perhaps much 
damnified, were a little aggrieved, and stood ‘“ baconly 
agape ”, for nearly twenty-four hours, at such an attack 
from such a quarter. We believe that Mr. Kipling has 
admitted that the person aimed at was, not the player 
but, the spectator. The slip was pardonable enough, 
and common among excitable rhetoricians. We have 
heard a gentleman (of sorts) say to another ‘I'll kick 
you down the blessed stairs” and have recognised that 
the blessing was not really for the stairs but for the 
man about todescend. A nice derangement of epitaphs 
is the badge of all their tribe. Determined to’ speak 
the whole evil truth, they sometimes say a trifle more 
than the truth. 


abruptly in a mass of sickly sentimentality. It is a 


But was not Mr. Kipling a little rough om the 
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spectator? We conceive that the gallery has its uses, 
that ‘‘our Mr. Spectator”, if he left the firm, would 
leave ‘‘ Humanity Brothers ” in difficulties. Grant, for 
the sake of argument, that it is better to play than to 
look on. Many of us cannot play. We have no time, 
or perhaps we have been driven from the field ‘‘ by 
diameter and derision”. Are we on that account to 
slink from the field away? If we did, would our 
absence make it better for the players ? It is acommon- 
place that an actor prefers a house all paper to an 
empty one and that to very few orators is it given, as 
to Burke, successfully to double the parts of dinner-bell 
and Demosthenes. For lack of an audience, Swift 
incurred a charge of irreverence. The ‘‘ dearly beloved 
Roger” story proves only Swift's conscientious per- 
formance of duty under difficulties. Having given 
‘‘ public notice to his parishioners that he would read 
prayers on every Wednesday and Friday ” ‘‘ and finding 
the congregation to consist only of himself and his clerk 
Roger”, what could he do? Having announced his 
intentions, he was bound to read. Purist as well as 
priest he could not address Roger as ‘‘ Brethren”. 
Does anyone suppose that Swift would not have pre- 
ferred to see all Laracor in the pews? Let him who 
thinks so attend a village church on a weekday, and 
blush to find how glad is the parson to see him. Even 
in Mr. Kipling’s ‘‘lordliest sport on earth” we have 
heard that ‘‘ what they will say in England” has been 
a help to heroism. We think that, without our Mr. 
Spectator, very little would ever have been done. 

Of one game, the game of politics, Mr. Spectator is 
in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred doomed to be a 
spectator only. He has been told often enough that, 
to men in the miry midst of it, it is not play but very 
hard work. But scarce does he grieve for that. He 
sees that a player, once engaged, never willingly gives 
up, that those who drop out are disappointed men, and 
he must believe that, to the players, the game is worth 
the candle. If it were not for that, perhaps the game 
would seem to him remote and unreal. He is very 
seldom a party man; he enjoys the headlong attack of 
A, the dexterous dodgings of B, and the astuteness with 
which C, finding his goal in danger, punts the ball and 
the battle into a distant quarter of the field, without 
asking on which side they are playing. They are play- 
ing the game, and that is all he asks. He was born 
when Trollope was writing, and sometimes smiles to 
think that Planty Pall’s attempts to put fifty farthings 
into a shilling interest him as much as Mr. Balfour’s 
aspirations after bimetalism, and that he can hardly 
conceive of a House of Commons without Phineas 
Finn’s beard, silver threads now among the gold, on a 
front bench. 

Our Mr. Spectator is by no means to be confounded 
with that dreadful person ‘‘The Man in the Street”. 
{t is surely time that the last-named dotard (it must be 
eighty years since Charles Greville met him at New- 
market) ceased from troubling. In his re-incarnation 
he betrays his origin. He is nothing but that boy of 


Macaulay’s, who, having to leave school on account of | 


age, has commenced flaneur, and buttonholes his betters, 
boring them with an impudent assumption of omni- 
science. We cannot help thinking that he is ‘‘in the 
street ” much as Johnson and Savage were when they 
resolved to ‘‘stand by their country”. He is not a 
householder, and the paucity of his luggage prevents 
his getting a bed. Perhaps he is only a bug to frighten 
babes withal, for we admit that we never meet him. 
The bore we meet in the club, the railway carriage, 
the pulpit, we, being tolerably long-sighted, never 
encounter in the street. 

Our Mr. Spectator is quite a different man. Of his 
nature the least blatant of men, he, like his great 
ancestor, ‘‘ distinguishes himself by a profound silence ” 
in the streets, and knows that, did he there call out, no 
man would regard him. We should rather expect to 
find him in Teufelsdréckh’s Eyrie, or playing a decent 
cribbage ‘‘In that new stuccoed third house by the 
bridge”. A man not easy to engage in conversation, 
but who, once engaged, will teach more in ten minutes 
than can be learnt in ten hours from the Podsnaps of 
the Platform. 

_ In the ‘‘ Menagiana” there is a tale of two travel- 
ling Frenchmen who agreed to meet in a square at 


| Florence. Both were true to their time, but the square 
was crowded owing to a puppet-show and they could 
not find each other. But when the Angelus sounded, 
and every Italian in the place knelt down, across an 
acre of bowed heads the two Frenchmen, standing 
erect, caught each the other’s eye, and met. 

So with Mr. Spectator. When the day of the 
talked-of election dawns, he will not be recognisable 

by a malignant growth of ribbons in his buttonhole. 
| e will not fly around in motor cars interfering with 
the workman's dinner hour. But, if it be your good 
luck, when all party heads are bowed down in the 
house of their Committee, to meet him, you may 
learn of him. He gets called an ‘‘ Indifferentist”, and 
very likely (with a passing protest against the 
horror of the name) pleads guilty. But he is not 
indifferent. That which matters to him matters very 
much. For his opinions are not picked up as bargains 
at the remnant sales of advertising politicians ; of every 
one of them he can tell you where he got it, and why he 
holds it. And, if you differ, he will not try to convert. 
For he abhors proselytism, and has too much respect 
for his own opinion to try to change that of others. 
Most unneighbourly of him, no doubt ; nearly as selfish 
as his habit of quietly voting on his way to work, and 
telling no one whether he voted for Mr. Tros or Lord 
Tyrius. But the little faith we have in Vox Populi is 
based on his quiet common sense, and we should like 
to see every election decided by the silent vote of our 
Mr. Spectator. 


SOME ANGLING MEMORIES.—I. 


“ AMN it, Tom, don’t be poetical”, said Byron 

to Moore, when they were admiring a sunset 

from a balcony in Venice. Don’t be poetical or senti- 
mental, I say to myself, when indulging in these angling 
reminiscences. Yet it is difficult for the most prosaic 
of mortals to avoid it. The rod takes you into every 
sort of romantic scenery from the Highland tarn to the 
chalk-stream of the south: from the flats of Flanders 
to the lakes and water-rushes of the Salzkammergut, 
and wherever there is water, even on the towing path 
of a canal, there must be some faint reflection of 
beauty. Among the fondest of my recollections is the 
murmuring burn, where I first cast a line from a hazel 
switch and where I landed my first troutlet. It was 
after many an unsuccessful attempt, but as I do not 
profess to be an authority on fishing, I am not writing 
a record of exploits, but simply of associations with 
scenes and persons. That burn had its rise in a snipe- 
bog and ran through a darksome coppice, past S. 
Mary’s Holy Well, always tenanted by an overgrown 
hermit-trout, to the sunny flower-gardens where it 
flowed between shaven turf and over artificial cascades. 
Below, where it lost itself in a wilderness of woods, it 
| was a grand place for guddling. In the haunts of the 
| heron, the wild duck and the waterhen, under the row 
of old laburnums, marking the borders of a vanished 
orchard, the speckled trout were shooting downstream in 
| shoals, when your shadow fell onthe water. There was 
no possibility of throwing a line : you stripped hose and 
shoon, bared arms to the shoulder, and groped for 
them beneath the banks or under the mossy stones. 
There was sure to be sensation of some kind. 
Tickling a trout you could just touch with the 
finger-tips, coming on the nest of the mallard or the 
waterhen among the sedges, or, as was: occasion- 
ally the case, having the fingers bitten when a water- 
| rat resented intrusion on his privacy. Then came 
more distant excursions with the keeper, who though 

_ paid to look after game was a born poacher. Within 
' a few miles was the Bishop’s Loch, so called from some 
| tradition about a prelatical summer lodge, with the tall 
pines of a rookery rising like cathedral columns over 
rushy islets. That loch was famous for pike, and 
between the herons, the pike, and a colony of black- 
headed gulls who sheeted an adjacent meadow with 
their snowy plumage, the trout in the shallows had a 
bad time of it. An old forester who set night lines was 
death: on the pike, and he used to have warning to 
wait to draw them when we made these expeditions, 
scrambling into the dogeart with break of day. With 
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flat-bottomed coble net, I have helped to draw many a | 
_ self at Tel-el-Kebir and died a general, I had many a day 


rushy bay on the Highland lochs; there is always 
excitement in landing those sharks of the fresh water, 


where with a son of the house, who distinguished him- 


, on the Eden. 


and speculating on size and weight, as you saw them | 


savagely gnashing their jaws in the meshes. Out of 
the eater came forth sweetness, as in Samson's riddle 
which staggered the Philistines, and the pike was a 
noble dish, when stuffed with the strongest of savoury 
herbs and served with a sauce of red wine and spices. 
From the moor-burn and lowland loch to the hill- 
burn and mountain tarn is an easy transition. In the 
intervals of grouse-shooting, when the sport begins to 
flag or the birds to pack, angling in the hill-burn is not 
to be despised. Anyhow you are in for a rough 
scramble among romantic surroundings. Midge flies 
may be the more scientific lure, but the worm is the 
more deadly. 
yourself as carefully out of sight as on a Hampshire 
chalk stream, casting or dropping with a short line 
from as short arod. The run of the trout there used 


to be beneath a quarter of a pound. But if you risked | 
| historian of no small repute. 


breaking a leg or barking a shin among slippery rocks, 
and swirling backwaters, you sometimes landed a heavy 
one. Imprisoned behind some impracticable ledge, he 
had fattened on a plethora of ground-bait. You 
crawled upwards, holding on to tendrils of the ivy 
under the boughs of the rowan tree or the weeping 
birch, and you were enlivened by the wild song of the 
ring-ousel — the mountain blackbird. Once in the 
mountains of the watershed between the seas, we passed 
a couple of nights in the shealing of a friendly shepherd, 
shunning the treacherous purity of flea-infested sheets, 
and sleeping on the hay in the cowhouse. Those hill 
trout, turned out of the baskets almost by the gross 
and brandered on the girdle with a dressing of oatmeal, 
were the staple of dinners and suppers. The trout 


Up you go on hands and knees, keeping | } 
' sport was best on Loch Ard, but for that reason it was. 


Again, one was wandering after Scott in his Lake 
land. What with Stirling, Callander and the Trossachs 
there was choice of cupital hotels, and to lift us over 


' the cross-roads and carry us up the glens, we used to 


take a light basket cart with a fast-trotting pony. 
Though fiery, he was well content to be picketed, so 
long as he hada sufficiency of forage. We explored 
the rapids of the Endrick, though we never discovered 
the Garsh-attachin of Galbraith, we set night lines in 
the sluggish Teith, but as a rule we went in for the 
lottery of the Lochs. For there, more than elsewhere, 
the angler depends on the weather and it is very 
much a question of the winds. In my opinion toa 
much of them is worse than tvo little. Perhaps the 


| the most frequented. One of our blank days there was 


_ nevertheless not the least lively. 


It was our luck to 
pick up at the inn the Rev. Dr. Rogers, a county 
The sight of Rob Roy's 
broadsword or the Baillie’s plough-coulter which used 
to hang on a tree before the door set him off, and for 
the livelong day he kept us merry with tradition, story 
and staves of old song. In the land of chieftain and 
cateran, of Roderick and Rob, each cliff and mountain 
summit was suggestive. When we knocked up parties 
from the Stirling garrison to Katrine or Vennachar, 


_ I fear the fishing often went to the wall, for we seldom 


seriously gave our minds to it. 


Nevertheless reason- 
able sociability is the soul of enjoyable loch-fishing, for 


_ solitude with the luck and weather against you tends 


' to suicide. 


The ideal, to my mind, is a party of four, 


| pairing off in a couple of boats, comparing experiences 


‘from the burns though small were sweet: those from | 


the tarns above were starvelings, and how they sub- 
sisted at all was a marvel. 
when we launched the otter before the breeze,—a float- 


They were so sharpset that | 
| care to secure your old familiars in advance—men who 


ing board with lines and innumerable hooks attached, _ 


—the surface of the water actually bubbled as they 


fought for the rare privilege of hooking themselves. , 


Sport there was not, but the scenery was superb, for | 
seldom met with, they used to run from the Awe 


the lakelets were embosomed in peaks and precipices, 
the nesting places of ptarmigan and eagles. 

When I settled in Edinburgh for a time, it was hard 
to find anything fishable within a morning's easy reach. 
But the Almond and the Water of Leith still retained 
some local reputation. 


| straight up the Orchy. 


over dinner and making up a rubber in the evening. 
Each spring we used to arrange such a quartette for 
Loch Awe, and jovial times we had! Then there was 
no sort of trouble in the matter of boats ; you took 


knew every yard of the water and could put you up to 
all manner of wrinkles. Nor did they come throwing 
up pebbles at the windows at unholy hours to anticipate 
others on the favourite fishing-grounds. Salmon were 


But there is no such music as 
the rattle of the reel, when a monster from the depths 


is fast on the trolling line, and in strength and fierce 


As to the Water of Leith, | 


Colquhoun in ‘‘ The Moor and Loch”, had made special | 
mention of two shady pools ‘‘ above the bridge ” where | 
he had often killed weighty trout, and he sent me on | 


many a wildgoose chase. 
with help of the rail was capital headquarters for 
roving. My friend Henry Dick-Cuningham, a keen all- 
round sportsman, rented Barnes House in Kinross and 
we had the free run of Loch Leven when it had 
not been discovered by the angling clubs. Then 
there were only two boats upon the loch. One be- 
longed to the fishermen to whom the loch was leased ; 
the other, always at our disposal, was reserved by the 
landlord, SirGraham Montgomery. There were many 
more pike then than now, but consequently the trout 
ran heavier as they were far less shy. There was the 


charm of classic ground, and you were in one of Scott’s | 
_with mammals, so the flesh-feeders among these 


special countries. For Barnes was the dower house of 


Nevertheless, Edinburgh | 


| yet others hovered with leathery wings in air. 


Blair Adam, where the Blair Adam Club assembled for | 


their excursions, year after year. We drifted between 
the Castle Island and the long, low sand-isle of S. Serf. 
I have seen it grey with a gathering of wild geese, 


fight the salmo ferox of Loch Awe scarcely yielded to 
the fish of lonely Loch Erricht. 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 


MONSTROUS EFT.” 


| pause the second of the great epochs into which 

geologists have divided the time that has elapsed 
since the first appearance of life, the most con- 
spicuous animals were the reptiles, which then were 
not only creepers on the ground, but stalked, leaped, 
or sprang over it, as the elephant, tiger, or kangaroo 
ofa later day, while others swam lissom as a — and 

very- 
where they swarmed of all sizes and diverse plans of 
structure, each suited to its chosen habitat and its 
own manner of obtaining food. As is now the case 


terrible reptiles or Deinosauria were the more 
active and smaller kinds, while the larger forms 


_ browsed on abundant vegetation, and attained to 


where Benarty, so often mentioned by Scott, looked | 


down on us. And we too, like the Chief Commissioner 
and his friends, made our excursions to Castle Gloom, 
to the rivulets below the Keirie Craigs, to the Keltie 
which gave its name to the carrier in ‘‘ The Abbot”, 
and to the burns in Lochore, which passed to young 
Walter when “Janie” Jobson married him. I knew 
her as the venerable Lady Scott, when she kept solitary 
house in S. George’s Square, but the old lady shrank 
from mention of Lochore and seemed to wish to bury 
the old happy memories in oblivion. Another scene 
that reminded me of the novels was Ramornie not far 
removed, then in possession of the Heriot Maitlands, 


their most enormous growth when their food lay 
in or at the edge of bodies of water which partly 
protected and partly lightened their massive bulk. Such 


| a monster has long been known to us in Cetiosaurus, 


some of whose bones were first found near Oxford by 


| Professor John Phillips, while more complete remains 


from Peterborough have recently been mounted in the 
Geological Department of the Natural History Museum. 
Atlantosaurus and Brontosaurus, found in North 
America, are allied forms whose names proclaim their 
immensity. But of all these Leviathans none known 
to us is of greater length or bulk than the Diplodocus, 
of whose skeleton a reproduction was yesterday formally 
presented by Andrew Carnegie to His Majesty, who has 
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handed it for the benefit of the nation to the Trustees 
of the British Museum. We may walk round this 
skeleton now standing in the Reptile Gallery of the 
Natural History Museum and note some of its more 
striking characters. From the teeth to the tip of the 
tail it measures 84 feet 6 inches, and the ridge of its 
back just over the hind limbs is 13 feet 6 inches from the 
ound. Most of the length is taken up by the tail, 
which contains no fewer than seventy-three vertebra, of 
which those at the end are mere rods with no arch over 
the spinal cord. As mounted under the direction of 
Dr. W. J. Holland of the Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, 
the fore and hind limbs are planted on the ground, 
though somewhat ‘‘delicately treading”, while from 
the crest of the back the vertebral column slopes 
gradually downwards fore and aft, the long neck, 
which ends in a relatively tiny head, seeming to 
counterbalance the whip-like tail. But if we are to 
imagine the animal in the water, we must suppose the 
neck upraised, with the joint surfaces of the vertebra 
more accurately fitting, the head lying at an angle to | 
the neck, with the nostrils, placed high up as is usual | 
in aquatic air-breathers, just above the surface of 
the water; the thin cutting teeth, all of which are 
inserted, none too firmly, in the very fore part of 
the mouth, would then be employed in nipping off suc- 
culent shoots of water plants. While thus engaged, the 
hind-quarters of the animal would probably be in 
deeper parts of the water, supported partly on the tail ; 
and thus we see a use for those curious bones hanging | 
somewhat loosely beneath the tail vertebre—the | 
chevron bones, as they are called from their usual | 
shape. They serve, we know, to protect the caudal | 
artery, but here several of them are more complicated | 
and stouter than usual, and these ‘‘ double-raftered” | 
chevrons, from which Diplodocus takes its name, lie in , 
just that part of the tail where the pressure on the sea- | 
floor would occur if the animal were in the position | 
here supposed. The feet were no doubt planted more | 
flatly on the ground, and splayed outwards as the 
animal shovelled itself along with them; this would | 
| 


explain the presence of large claws on the inner side of 
each foot, and their absence from the outer digits. 
Yet other features connected with this aquatic life | 
are to be noted, such as the hollowing of many 
bones, which have a light girder-like structure. 
The enormous swelling of the cavity for the spinal cord | 
in the sacral region, over the hind limbs, occurs in many 
of these large forms, and, by controlling the reflex 
mechanism of the blood-vessels in the hind-quarters, 
must have been of service to an animal so constantly 
taking a hip-bath. 

If the preceding interpretation of the structure of 
Diplodocus be accepted, the question arises: Where 
did these great reptiles, whose remains are now so 
abundant in the interior of the North American conti- 
nent, find fruitful spaces of water necessary for their 
existence? Other evidence suggests that in the latter 
half of the Jurassic period, when Cetiosaurus was 
being entombed in the Oxford clay of England, an 
extension of the present Gulf of Mexico stretched far 
up into the continent of North America, receiving the 
drainage of land yet further to the north. Thus the 
warm water that now crosses the Atlantic as the Gulf 
Stream was carried up this gulf, inducing a warm, moist 
climate, with abundance of plant-life. On the western 
shores of the gulf were seen the first beginnings of the 
continental backbone, over which ranged many of the 
terrestrial dinosaurs. Other land to the east of the 
gulf harboured some of them. but not so many. In 
the arms of the delta, around the islands, and among 
the swamps, lived the herbivorous amphibian dinosaurs, 
Diplodocus among them, finding there water of the 
requisite depth, with the soft and juicy food for which 
alone their teeth and jaws were adapted. So things 
remained for many a year, while in England Iguanodons 
were roaming over a similar country in what is now 
the Weald of Kent. But both in America and in 
England a change took place. The land-masses sank, 
the water became salt, and the whole area was 
occupied by a moderately deep sea, in which chalk 
and rocks of like mature were deposited. The 
dinosaurs could not contend against these changed 
conditions of existence. The winged reptiles struggled 


| which brings no immediate tangible return. 


on for a time, but at last all these monsters, to our 
ideas uncanny, huge, and horrible, disappeared many a 
geological age before man enteredon the scene. Thus 
it will be understood that the remains of Diplodocus 
and its associates were buried under many thousand 
feet of rock, subsequently raised above sea-level ; and 
it is in places where this rock has been removed, mainly 
by the action of running water, that their fragmentary 
skeletons have been found. The task of recovering 
these scattered bones and reconstructing the forms and 
framework of the animals to which they belonged is 
no easy one. The skeleton in the Carnegie Museum, 
of which this is a reproduction, has itself been made 
up from the remains of no fewer than four individuals— 
two of them found at Sheep Creek, Wyoming, but the 
others in the Bighorn Mountains, 250 miles away. 
None the less, the reproduction is no mere effort 
of the imagination, but every part of it is re- 
presented by an actual bone, the only exception 
to this statement being one of the supposed collar- 
bones. We use the word ‘‘ supposed” because there 
is still room for doubt in the matter. Dinosaurs have 
no collar-bone as a rule, and the position assigned 
to these in the restoration of Diplodocus, though not 
impossible, is certainly anomalous. But for the rest, 
the general fitting together of the bones is fully 
warranted by the way in which they were found asso- 
ciated in the rocks. If we have ventured on some 
criticisms of detail, we are none the less anxious to 
pay a tribute to the men by whose toil and insight these 
bones have been recovered, and to the men by whose 
patience and skill they have here been reconstituted 
for our admiration. 

One word more. It is not our custom in this country 
to lay stress on mere expenditure of money ; but it is 
right to remember that the cost of this reproduction 
alone has been over £2,500. So large a sum could* 
never have been appropriated to this purpose by the 
Trustees of the British Museum. The greatest museum 


| in the world, the treasure-house of the richest nation, 


must needs go a-begging. It is well that we have a 
King who begs for gifts like these, and that the 
practical business man who knows how best to use 
enormous wealth should so bountifully assist a — 

ut if 
others would follow his example, there is no lack of 
opportunity. 


MOTORING. 


W E reviewed in last week's article some experi- 

ments which were undertaken in the vicinity of 
Liverpool with the object of temporarily abating dust 
on the highway. The results of these experiments 
were collected by Mr. A. Lyle Rathbone and presented 
in the form of a paper before a meeting of the Liverpool 
Self-Propelled Traffic Association. We have now to 
consider the methods of constructing a more or less 
permanent dustless road surface for motor traffic. 
Here the object aimed at is a twofold one—the pre- 
vention of dust and the provision of an impervious 
pavement which can be laid at a reasonably low cost 
and which is easy to wash. The following materials 
were experimented with—tar asphalte paving, con- 
crete macadam blocks, a cheap asphalte surface for 
macadam roads, compressed asphalte and mastic. 
It was found that the ‘‘ setting” properties of the 
asphalte paving were largely dependent on its exposure 
to air, and accordingly this paving was put down in 
two separate layers, each layer having a thickness of 
about $ inch to 2 inches, and a considerable period of time 
was allowed to elapse before spreading the second 
stratum. To obtain good results from this type of 
pavement it is absolutely necessary to have gas tar of 
uniform quality, free from volatile oils and of a specific 
gravity which will permit of the asphalte being stored 
in heaps for several weeks without becoming more than 
superficially indurated. 

By this method of storage the more volatile oils are 
absorbed and a shorter period is required to consolidate 
the asphalte in order to render it fit for traffic. 

The following composition of tar asphalte paving is 
of interest: First layer, hard limestone macadam or 
blast-furnace slag broken in pieces sufficiently small to 
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pass through a 1}-inch ring and thoroughly coated 
with hot gas-tar ; second layer, hard limestone or slag 
in pieces small enough to pass through a }-inch ring 
and similarly incorporated with hot gas-tar. In some 
cases the surface is finished by mixing }-inch limestone 
with the }-inch stone, but the coarser surface is usually 
found to be better as it is not so slippery in wet 
weather. A section of the above paving which was 
laid in Prince’s Avenue, Liverpool, five years ago, is 
still in excellent condition and shows very few signs of 
wear. 

The minimum depths of tar asphalte paving are, 
3 inches where the foundation consists of old boulder 
pavement, 4 inches when laid on existing surfaces of 
ordinary macadam, and 4} inches if laid on a new 
hand-pitched foundation. The average cost is between 
1od. and 1s. per superficial yard per inch of depth. 

Several sections of paving formed by concrete mac- 
adam blocks were also laid and were found to be most 
satisfactory. The method of manufacture of these 
blocks consists in packing large-sized macadam stones, 
spaced as nearly as possible 3 inch apart, into moulds, 
the interstices being filled in‘with a concrete composed 
of two parts of finely-crushed granite and one part of 
cement. The top of the mould, which really forms the 
bottom of the block, is filled with destructor clinker con- 
crete and the surface on which the blocks are moulded is 
faced with brown paper, in order to render the final work- 
ing surface as free from cement as possible and conse- 
quently not so liable to become slippery in wet weather. 
The blocks are laid on a bedding of concrete in courses 
across the street, breaking bond as in brickwork, the 
joints being run in with Portland cement grout. It was 
found that the experimental areas could be opened for 
traffic in a few days after completion. 

The cost of a roadway of this type amounts to 5s. 6d. 
‘per superficial yard, but it is considered that the cost 
will be largely reduced in future as the result of in- 
creased experience. 

A cheap asphalte surface for ordinary macadam roads 
was also experimented with, the method of procedure 
being to coat the roadway during dry weather with hot 
tar which had been previously stiffened with pitch, the 
final surface being covered with clean dry chippings. 
Several areas were similarly treated and were found to 
remain in good condition for about nine months, the 
cost being from 4d. to 5d. per superficial yard. 

Compressed asphalte paving was laid in several 
districts both by the French Asphalte Company and 
by the Trinidad Asphalte Company, the pavement laid 
by the former consisting of a natural asphalte rock, 
finely crushed and enriched with a portion of bitumen. 
These materials are brought on the ground in the form 
of a powder at a high temperature and possessing a 
dry appearance, and are spread evenly on the prepared 
foundation, which is usually composed of concrete ; 
ramming by means of flat beaters is then resorted to 
until the pavement reaches the required depth of two 
inches. 

The Trinidad Asphalte Company, on the other hand, 
have laid their paving in Liverpool in two layers, the 
first consisting of hard sandstone well coated with an 
asphalte composition and having a maximum depth, 
after hand-rolling, of 1} inch. The top stratum, which 
is about 1 inch deep, is composed of an asphaltic com- 
position of sand, limestone and bitumen spread finely 
over the first layer and then quickly rolled with a 5-ton 
steam-roller. Both of these methods have given equally 
good results. 

Finally mastic asphalte was tried. This paving is 
laid in a molten state, the composition being heated in 
boilers on the ground and spread evenly over the pre- 
pared foundation. It is ready for traffic as soon as 
cooling has been effected, but is subject to considerable 
compression from heavy traffic. 

It would seem that the various compositions dealt 
with under the second heading are, owing to their 
comparatively high cost, only suitable for large towns, 
while for country districts we must confine ourselves, 
at any rate for the present, to the methods of tempo- 
rarily treating the highways with oil or a mixture of 
oil and tar. 


BRIDGE. 
THE DECLARATION TO THE SCORE. 


HE state of the score affects the declaration by the 
dummy much more than it affects that of the 
dealer. When the score of the declaring side is well 
advanced, say to 24 against the opponents’ love, the 
dealer will make any declaration which is likely to 
score the necessary 6 points, but if he does not see a 
good chance of doing this he at once shifts the respon- 
sibility on to his partner’s shoulders by passing the 
call. The unhappy dummy is then obliged to declare 
something, and his position is often very difficult. 

If he has either a good hand or a very bad one there 
is little or no difficulty, but there comes the sort of 
intermediate hand, with a chance of winning the game 
on a bold declaration, and an equal or greater chance 
of turning a strong position into a very weak one if his 
effort misses fire. 

It is very difficult to know what to do at the score of 
a game and 24 against a game and love with sucha 
hand as :— 

Hearts—Knave, 8, 6. 
Diamonds—King, 9, 7, 4, 3- 
Clubs—9, 5. 

Spades—King, 10, 6. 


At the score of love the dummy should declare 
spades on this hand, but with his score at 24 he has to 
make up his mind whether to have a dash for the 
required six points by declaring diamonds, or whether 
to fall back on the safety spade. On the one hand 
there is a distinct chance of winning the game and 
rubber, and on the other hand there is the fact staring 
him in the face that his opponents will double diamonds 
very readily at this point of score, and the game may 
be lost instead of being won. With the opponents at 
love, the spade declaration is better on this hand, as 
the opponents are not likely to double or to win three 
by cards, and they will want a big hand to win the 
game on their next deal, but if they are at 16 or 18, a 
dash for the game ought to be made while it is yet 
possible. 

Only last Monday the declaration was left to dummy 
with the following hand, score a game and 24 against 
a game and 12 :— 


Hearts—3. 

Diamonds—King, queen, 9, 5. 
Clubs—Queen, 10, 6, 2. 
Spades—Ace, 10, 7, 4. 


He declared diamonds, was doubled and lost the game 
and rubber. The only declaration which would have 
won the trick was clubs, and clubs was probably the 
right declaration. The opponents will not double clubs 
without overwhelming strength at the score of 24, and 
also the king, queen of diamonds are very useful cards 
with clubs as trumps. The declarer was no doubt 
influenced by the fact that one trick won the game in 
diamonds, whereas it required two tricks in clubs, but 
his declaration cost him the rubber. 

Yet another difficult hand has been much discussed 
lately. The score was a game all and 16 all. Dummy 
held 

Hearts—<Ace, king, 7. 
Diamonds—Ace, queen, 9, 3. 
Clubs—1o, 8, 6. 

Spades—g, 7, 3- 


He declared No Trumps and won the game, which 
however proves nothing. The declaration was very 
much criticised by the bystanders, and the declarer 
offered to bet that it was the right call at the score. 
He was promptly accommodated, and it was agreed to 
ask the committee of the Portland Club to decide 
the question. The Portland committee, however, do 
not adjudicate on questions of play, only on the inter- 
pretation of the rules, and it was therefore left to five 
well-known players. Four of them said that the 
declaration was right at the score, and the one dis- 
sentient said spades. 

It is an undoubted spade call at love all, but, with 
the opponents 16 up in the last game, some extra risk 
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must be taken. Also, the spades are very weak, and 
unless the partner has some strength in that suit, the 
opponents are almost certain to win two or three tricks 
which will put them in a fine position. 

If the declarer’s partner has strength in spades it 
must be a fair No Trump. One suggestion made was 
diamonds, but that does not bear looking into. With 
diamonds as trumps the hand is worth little over four 
tricks, say four and a half, and nine tricks are wanted 
to win the game, therefore, the declarer is asking his 
partner to do as much as he does himself, and guessing 
at his suit. When the declaration is left to the 
dummy at the score of games all and 24 all, he must 
declare his best suit even if it is no better than 
king and three others. There is now no question of 
defence, and he must declare the suit in which he can 
give his partner most assistance, quite regardless of 
the fact that a few extra points will probably be lost by 
so doing. It is the case of a drowning man snatching 
ata straw. 

When the opponents are a game and 24 up, it is a 
time to take even the most forlorn hope, and the wildest 
No Trumps become reasonable in a despairing effort to 
retrieve the position, but when they are 24 in the first 
game, or still more strongly when the declaring side is 
a game to the good, the position is entirely reversed, it 
is now a position for defence. 

The most common of all the mistakes at bridge is 
to confuse these two positions. Almost every day one 
sees a wild No Trump declaration made because the 
opponents are at 24 or more in the first game, and then, 
when the inevitable disaster has occurred, the declarer 
says “‘] am sorry, partner, but it was a declaration to 
the score”. It is not a declaration to the score, it is 
exactly the opposite, but this is a fact that some players 
seem absolutely incapable of comprehending. 


CHESS. 


ProsLeM 15. By H. G. CARPENTER. 


White 8 pieces, 
White to mate in three moves. 


Solutions to above will be duly acknowledged. 


KEY TO PROBLEM 14: I. B—R3. 
If 1. Bx B, 2. Q—Rq. If1. Kx P, 2. Qx P ch. 


The following game was played in the Manchester 
Chess Club Championship Tournament and is a 
splendid illustration of the evil consequences of making 
a straitjacket of theory : 


STAUNTON’S OPENING. 
White Black White Black 
Mr. A. Eva Mr. V. L. Wahltuch Mr. A. Eva Mr. V. L. Wahltuch 


1. P—~K4 P—K4 4. Q—R4 PuP 
2. Kt-KB3z Kt-—QB3 5. KtuxP 
3. P—B3 P-Q4 6. Ktx Kt PxKt 


Already black has the freer and superior game despite 
the isolated doubled pawns. B-—Kt5 instead of 
Kt x Kt would have retained the pressure on the queen’s 


knight, but white avoids all complications because he 
sees a better pawn position for the ending. 


7. B-B4 —Q2 10. P—B3 PxP 
8. Castles Kt-—KB3 11. Rx P Castles 
9. P—Q4 B-Q3 12, Kt—Q2 


As a general principle knights should be developed 
before bishops but to make a fetish of it is to court 
difficulties. 12. B—Kts5 would compel black to do some- 


thing for which he may not be quite ready. For 
instance 12...., Kt—Kts5, 13. P—KR3, Kt—R7, 
14. R—K3, and he may win the knight. If black 


does not go in for this then of course white can pro- 
ceed with Kt—Qz2. By anticipating an attack of which 
the shadow is more dreadful than the substance white 
needlessly cramps his game. 
Q-—K2 


14. R-K3 
B-KKt5 


12... Q-Q2 
13. Kt—Br 

It is neither necessary nor possible to demonstrate 
why white dare not capture the pawn. Instinct says 
not. 

15. B—Q2 Kt-Q4 

Many players would have seized the opportunity of 
exchanging some pieces here, especially as the badly 
placed queen would have been got rid of, viz.16. B x Kt, 
PxB, 17. QxQ, BxQ, 18 QR—K1, equalising 
matters. Theory again. White does not like leaving 
his opponent with two bishops, nor does he like un- 
doubling the pawns. 


B-—KB4 
17, KR-Kr QR-Ku 


16. R—K4 


18. P—QkKt4 
19. Q—Kt3 

Black offers a pawn to be able to play ultimately 
R—Ktz7. 


20. P—QR3 
21. Q—k2 


Kt—Kt3 
P-—QR4 


P—Rs5 
Kt—Q4 


, Once again white can play B x Kt, and though black 
remains with the better game, it is one that is likely to 
resolve itself into an ending with drawing chances. 


as, Kt-K3 


s B-K5 26. Kt—B2 KtxP 
23. B—K2 K-R1 27. RxB PxR 
24. B-Qr Kt—Bs5 28. Kx Kt Rx Kt ch 
25. Kt—Ktg P—KB4 29. KxR Q-R6 


This waiting move after the sacrifice of a whole 
rook shows how profoundly black has analysed the 
position which is forced after 26. KtxP. Except that 
something like this is to be expected when one has all 
the pieces within easy distance of the king and the other 
has them anywhere, white cannot very well be blamed 
for overlooking this combination. 


30. B—K3 R-B1 ch 34. K-B2 R-B7 
31. QxBch 35. R—Kr Q-Q6 ch 
32. B—K2 QxPch 36. Resigns 

33. QxPch 


There is nothing of Micawber about black’s play. 
He wants something, knows what it is, and gets it. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SUICIDE OF THE BAR. 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW. 


Sir,—I think many barristers will re-echo the senti- 
ments you express in your article last week as to the 
** Suicide of the Bar” and the uselessness of the Bar 
Council as an instrument for protecting the interests of 
the profession. Last year, when the report of the Bar 
Council was issued, I remember the ‘‘ Times” made a 
series of equally strong comments as to the weakness 
of the accredited representatives of the Bar in sur- 
rendering the privileges of a noble profession. 

It may be that the best interests of the public would 
be served by an amalgamation of the two professions : 
but that has not been the theory adopted in this country 
so far, though it has been, for instance, in America. 
The theory in this country has been that the advocate’s 


work was better done, and the atmosphere of the courts 
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kept purer, by entrusting advocacy to a special profession, 
who were not responsible for getting up the facts. That 
theory may be right or wrong. But surely so long asit 
exists it is foolish to act, and many public men both in 
and out of Parliament do act, as if the exclusive right 
of audience of the Bar in court was an antiquated 
piece of red-tapeism which ought to be reduced to its 
narrowest limits. Members of Parliament have been 
found urging the admission of solicitors before the 
quarter sessions committee under the new Licensing 
Act on the grounds of progress and public interest : in 
one instance that came under my notice the real reason 
resolved itself into a case of ordinary vote-hunting, 
the solicitors in the district being organised and having 
votes while the barristers were without organisation— 
pace the Bar Council—and had few or no votes in 
the area. 

You correctly state the facts as to the historic right 
of a barrister to accept work direct from clients with- 
out the intervention of a solicitor in non-litigious 
cases: those who care to acquaint themselves with 
the history of the matter further should consult Serjeant 
Pullan’s ‘‘ History of the Coif”. 

Yours truly, 
Lex. 


RELIGION IN FRANCE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw. 


11£ Oxford and Cambridge Mansions, W., 
10 May, 1905. 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Richard Davey, is 
rather hard on the Pope and the French bishops. He 
tells us that the Separation Bill, as it now stands, will 
put the new associations ‘‘ under the absolute control of 
the bishops, whereby their control over the clergy and 
faithful-wi be far greater than it has ever been since 
the middle ages, and, consequently, the Pope, who 
rules the bishops, will be more influential in French 
ecclesiastical affairs than he has been since the eighth 
century”; and he prophesies that, in consequence of 
separation on the lines of the present Bill, ‘‘ within a 
few years the Church in France will be more Papal and 
more powerful than it has ever been”. At the same time 
he declares that the Bill which will have these results 
‘*aims at the complete destruction of every form of 
religion”’. 

It is surely possible to hope that Papal and episcopal 
influence will not be quite so disastrous to religion as 
Mr. Davey seems to fear. This is the more possible 
since the view which Mr. Davey shares with a small 
minority of intransigeant French anti-clericals of the 
change in Clause 4 is, to say the least, exaggerated. 
As the ‘‘ Temps” remarked yesterday : ‘‘On se moque 
du monde quand on ose soutenir que ce texte accorde a 
l'Eglise d’importants avantages. Ce n’est rien en 
réalité ; et c’est moins que rien, puisqu’il est juste (par 
conséquent indispensable) de l’accorder”. The. effect 
of the change in the clause is merely to secure that 
property, which, according to the ‘‘Temps”, is of the 
average value of 225 francs per parish, shall be handed 
over to the proper representatives of the religious bodies 
that now enjoy its use. The provision that the asso- 
ciations ‘‘were to be placed under the immediate 
control of laymen selected by the various communes” 
has not been altered for the simple reason that it never 
existed except in Mr. Richard Davey’s imagination. 
The Bill says nothing about the control of the asso- 
ciations ; any seven people in any parish can form an 
association and control it themselves ; but the Bill does 
very properly enact that the property of Catholics, Pro- 
testants or Jews, as the case may be, shall not be given 
to anyone but its present owners. It was because the 
original wording of Clause 4 was not sufficiently defi- 
nite on this point and left a loophole for possible 
injustice that M. de Pressensé proposed the change in 
the wording which the Commission and the Govern- 
ment at once accepted. I need hardly say that 
M. de Pressensé is a Socialist and a strong anti- 
clerical. 

As to the rest of Mr. Davey’s letter, a very short 
time will show its absurdity ; there is about as much 
chance of a “‘ popular rising” as there is of a revolution 


of ‘‘ passive resisters” in England. The proceedings 
at the recent meetings of the Conseils:Généraux do not 
suggest that public feeling is at present much dis- 
turbed. 
Yours obediently, 
RoBERT DELL. 


P.S.—It would be useful to know the date of the 
Protestant and Jewish documents which Mr. Davey 
enclosed in his letter, since memorials answering to his 
description were sent in last November ; but these of 
course referred to M. Combes’ measure and not to the 
present Bill, which does not contain the provision to 
which they objected. 


TRANSLATIONS OF TOLSTOY. 
To the Editor of the SaturpAy REVIEW. 
London, 10 May, 1905. 


S1r,—It is rather remarkable—and unfortunate—that 
among the modern translations of Tolstoy you do not 
mention Mrs. Garnett’s. No one in this generation has 
rendered a greater service to English readers than has 
Mrs. Garnett by her translation of Turgenev’s novels 
and stories. She has made Turgenev, as Jowett was 
said to have made Plato, an English classic. And now 
she is gradually giving us a ‘‘definitive” edition of 
Tolstoy—not Tolstoy the preacher but Tolstoy the 
artist. Iam not competent to speak as to the fidelity of 
this version to the original, but what is certain is that, 
like the Turgenev, it is in admirable English, and that 
the form and ‘“ get-up” of the volumes make them a 
joy to handle, to read, and to see on one’s shelves. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
H. V. R. 


WOMEN TEACHERS IN BOYS’ SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REviEw. 


Southwick Lodge, Lower Wick, Worcester, 
19 April, 1905. 


S1r,—I agree with every word both in the letter and 
your comment on Women Teachers in Boys’ Schools, 
as I have enjoyed their teaching both asa small boy 
and as a head master. ; 

But I would point out that their tenure is even less 
secure than that of assistant masters in secondary 
schools under schemes of the Charity Commissioners 
and Board of Education. The tenure of assistant 
masters is bad enough at the present time, for 
they are liable to be dismissed ‘‘at pleasure”, what- 
ever that may mean, and are also the victims of 
automatic removal, on the dismissal or resignation of 
their head. But seeing that the term assistant master 
does not include that of assistant mistress, assistant 
mistresses are liable to be dismissed by governors on 
the ground of their sex. 4 

This took place at at an early meeting of 
new governors in the case of a lady who had taught 
nearly six years at — Grammar School, as can be 
verified from the minutes of the governors of that 
school on Tuesday, December 21, 1886, a copy of 
which now lies before me, from which I cull the follow- 
ing : ‘‘ It is deemed by the governors unadvisable that 
any female should be employed as an assistant in this 
school. Carried, fourto three”. Is there any appeal? 
At any rate in this case the decision of the governors 
has been upheld by the Charity Commissioners. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
THomAS ALLEN. 


We have the name of the school and the place where 
this was done. No doubt the act was intra vires of the 
governors ; but it was none the less ascandal. In such 
a case an appeal ought to lie somewhere.—Eb. S.R.| 
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WOMEN’S DEGREES AT TRINITY COLLEGE, 
DUBLIN. 


To the Editor of the SarurpAy REvIEw. 
Camla Cottage, Greystones, co. Wicklow. 


Sir,—Inthe Saturpay Review for 29 April I read 
«What can be said for Trinity College which thus 
throws open its degrees to candidates it has neither 
trained nor tested? This is selling honours, if you 
will”. Is it possible that you are not aware that 
Trinity College gives ad eundem degrees to graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, and enjoys a similar 
privilege accorded by the two ancient English Uni- 
versities? In no case does the University which gives 
the ad eundem degree “‘ train or test ” its recipients. 

Dublin gives her degrees to women as well as to men. 
Oxford and Cambridge examine the women with the 
men, and give women certificates when they pass the 
examination, but refuse the degree. Surely we are 
logical in giving to women qualified in exactly the same 
way the privilege to which male graduates of Oxford 
and Cambridge are entitled. 

Yours, &c. 
R. Y. Tyrre tt, Fell. Trin. Coll. 
Registrar of Senate of Dublin University. 


|Professor Tyrrell’s analogy does not cover the case. 
The degrees to which he refers are not claimed asa 
right, are not advertised, and in practice are rarely 
given, and only to those whose residence in the 
university town makes the privileges of its degree of 
daily use.—Ep. S. R.] 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY AND NATIONAL ART. 
To the Editor of the SaAturDAY REVIEW. 
20 Fairlawn Park, W., 8 May, 1905. 


Sir, —The Academy has certainly mastered the gentle 
art of making enemies. 
Academicians only, outsiders might smile complacently 
at the crusade against them; but unfortunately the 
attack has been extended so as to include all the out- 
siders who exhibit at the Academy, which means nine- 
tenths of our most accomplished artists. They are 
discredited, and with them our national art. To read 
the papers one would think that our art had gone to 
the dogs; and although a believer in our steady pro- 
gress, I was amazed to see how easily we took the 
first place at the S. Louis Exposition. All outsiders 
are suffering for the sins, or alleged sins, of the Academy, 
and we hail every scheme that promises relief from 
this fatal division of a house against itself; this 
discrediting of our national art for the purpose of dis- 
crediting the Academy. I, therefore, turned with 
great interest to Mr. MacColl’s article in the ‘‘ National 
Review’”’, and I felt inclined to shout ‘‘ Eureka!” when 
I came to this sentence : ‘‘ The solution lies in the 
Academy ceasing to exist as a competitive society, in 
its taking a broader place as a co-ordinating centre.” 
This plan is admirable for forming collections to repre- 
sent our National Art abroad; or, perhaps, for 
administering the Chantrey Fund, and various other 
purposes ; but for managing the annual exhibition of 
the year there are objections which make one wish Mr. 
MacColl had devoted his whole article to developing his 
scheme. 

If the various exhibiting societies unite to form one 
grand representative exhibition each year, they should 
give the cream of their own work to it. This would 
weaken their own shows, and tend to deprive them of 
their reason for existing as exhibiting bodies. 
Then again, the collection of water-colours at the 
Academy is the best I have seen there, better than the 
collections at the Institute or at the ‘‘Old”. Now, if 
these societies had taken part in selecting, the room 
would have been filled with works of their own mem- 
bers, and all the outsiders who contribute the most 
notable works would have been crowded out. The 
Proposition to do away with distinguishing titles would 
divide the art-world as much as the Big-endians and 
the Little-endians were divided in opinion. 


If this enmity affected the, 


The whole question bristles with difficulties, and it 
is as impossible to get artists to agree as to what is 
best to be done as it would be to get Socialists and 
Individualists, Conservatives and Radicals to agree. 
One thing is certain, that whatever is done there will 
always be a bitter outcry from the unfortunates. Still 
Mr. MacColl’s scheme contains germs of good, and it 
should be discussed and developed. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. Wake Cook. 


|Mr. Wake Cook's estimate that the accomplished 
artists among outsiders at the Academy outnumber 
those among the Academicians and non-exhibitors in 
the proportion of nine to one reveals a sadder state of 
affairs from every point of view than any of us had 
dreamed of. I will only discuss, however, the point he 
raises about my scheme, which, on the face of it, is a 
possible objection. A little reflection, I think, will dis- 
pose of it. The objection, if it is one, exists now in 
the case of artists who send both to their own exhibition 
and to the Academy ; with the further possibility that 
they may send the cream of their work to the 
Academy and have it rejected there, so that it is 
shown neither in one place nor in the other. But 
further, and this is a point I had not space to 
develop, there is no reason why a work already 
exhibited at one of the separate exhibitions should 
not afterwards be seen at the central exhibition. There 
is every reason, rather, why it should be. The immense 
majority of visitors to the Academy are people who 
visit only one exhibition in the year, and even those 
who had already seen an interesting work in a smaller 
exhibition would like to see it again in wider company. 
The central exhibition should be the national review, 
including the cream of the past year’s work from all 
sources. The buyers and the keen picture-fanciers 
would still go to the other exhibitions, to be first in the 
field. Under the present system at least half the fine 
work of the year never goes to what ought to be the 
national exhibition at all, and is seen by a small fraction 
only of the public.—D. S. M.] 


LONDON PLAYING FIELDS. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW. 
London, 11 May, 1905. 


S1r,— May I express the hope that public attention 
will be drawn to the admirable beginning made by the 
County Council in the promised effort after physical 
regeneration ? On the suggestion of the Twentieth 
Century League, they have granted the use of a 
playground in the neighbourhood of every provided 
school for several hours of every summer evening. 
The stipulation is that the games, which are to be 
restricted to children over thirteen who have left 
school, shall be properly directed; and the success 
of the experiment will principally depend on the 
quality of the people that can be got to superin- 
tend. If the games are dull and ill-managed, the 
children might as well be playing in the streets and 
will return to the streets. But if public school and 
University men and others, who have a notion of the 
proper meaning of a game, will take up this form of 
philanthropy they will do for the younger children what 
the London Playing Fields Committee have been doing 
most successfully for their elder brothers. A great 
deal of nonsense has been written both for and against 
games. A bad game isa very bad thing and a good 
game a very good thing ; and in order that a game 
should be good and not bad it is quite necessary to 
know how to play it. Field games are naturally 
not played by most London children, and are apt to 
degenerate into a ‘‘rag”. On the other hand a very 
little instruction from anyone whom they respect will 
convert the children into keen and excellent players, 
as many experiments have shown. Athletes never had 
a better chance of making good use of the knowledge 
of games on which they have spent so much time and 
energy and interest. 

I am, yours, &c., 
BLUE. 
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REVIEWS. 
A GREAT AND A PETTY BOOK ON CHATHAM. 


‘‘William Pitt, Graf von Chatham.” Von Albert von 
Ruville. 3 vols. Stuttgart and Berlin: F. G. 
Cotta'sche Buchhandlung Nachfolger. 1905. 

“Chatham.” By Frederic Harrison. London: Macmillan. 
1905. 2s. 6d. 


rt is curious that the monograph to fill the gap in 

the ‘‘ Twelve English Statesmen” should make 
its appearance at the same time as the remarkable 
biography into which Herr von Ruville after nearly ten 
years has expanded his original study of Lord Bute. 
It must be, we fancy, a matter of genuine regret to 
Mr. Harrison that fate has unkindly deprived him at 
least of the privilege of examining and weighing the 
copious material and interesting conclusions which 
the learned German author has now given the student. 
Yet Mr. Harrison’s point of view so fundamentally 
differs from that of Herr von Ruville that we doubt 
whether a postponement of six months would have 
produced any vital alteration in his verdict. It is 
equally clear also that Herr von Ruville’s measured 
survey is not likely to be affected by what he may read 
in the latest English contribution to Chatham’s bio- 
graphy. 

Mr. Harrison's essay in fact is a characteristic per- 
formance. He has mastered obviously all the regular 
sources of information and he writes as we should 
expect with praiseworthy lucidity and with almost 
exuberant vigour. The phrasing is always terse, clean- 
cut and direct, frequently felicitous ; the verdicts on 
men and affairs never lack independence or a robust 
trenchancy of expression. Yet Mr. Harrison never 
convinces us that he has any real sympathy with 
what Chatham accomplished and was, or that in deliver- 
ing judgment he is dealing with an eighteenth-century 
statesman and not with a living politician. Neither 
Mr. John Morley nor Lord Rosebery, to whom at one 
time or another this particular volume in the series has 
been assigned, when he writes as an historian, permits 
his own political principles and creed to prejudge critical 
and conflicting issues, orto insinuate a diatribe on present 
party controversies into the summings-up of the past. 
But this is precisely what Mr. Harrison almost rejoices 
in doing, and it robs his essay of most of its historical 
value. The days are gone when the controversies of 
dead generations can be knotted into a knout for 
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book is devoted to repeating the statement. Mais. 
que diable fait ‘‘ Andrew Carnegie born at Dunferm- 
line and now of New York and Skibo Castle” dans 
cette galére? Is it a bid for an order from all the Free 
Libraries? Some day in the Elysian Fields there will 
be an interesting conversation between Chatham and 
his many biographers, but we should particularly like to 
hear that part of it which deals with ‘‘the arrogant 
aggrandisement ” of 1761, and “‘ the trumpery Middlesex 
Election debates”’, ‘‘a famous brawl” Mr. Harrison 
coolly remarks later, ‘‘ the importance of which it would 
be an error to belittle”. Itisapity. Mr. Harrison 
had a magnificent opportunity, but English readers 
when they wish a short satisfactory account of Chatham 
in their own tongue must still rely on Macaulay’s two 
superb essays supplemented by Mr. Walford Green's. 
recent admirable and sober biography, deservedly 
praised by so competent a critic as Herr von Ruville. 

The German work, not merely for its length, merits 
a far more detailed examination than space allows. 
We admire sincerely the patience and thoroughness 
with which the sources have been examined, the care 
with which the narrative has been constructed, the 
independence and ingenuity of the author’s judgment. 
Herr von Ruville is the first writer to our knowledge 
who has combined a collation of the printed original 
sources (such as the Grenville, Bedford, and Chatham 
papers, the Rockingham, Grafton, Hardwicke, and 
Lyttelton memoirs, and the Reports of the Historical 
MSS. Commission) with an adequate scrutiny of the 
Pringle MSS. in the Record Office, the gigantic New- 
castle collection in the British Museum, and the 
Reports of the Prussian Ministers in the Berlin 
archives. Herr von Ruville has in short gleaned 
from so many corners that we confess to a little 
surprise that he does not make more use of Horace 
Walpole’s Letters, that he does not cite the remarkable 
autobiographical memoir of Henry Fox (prefixed to 
Lady Sarah Lennox’ Letters) and has not apparently 
used Mr. Fortescue’s ‘‘ History of the British Army”, 
the value of which, based as it is on an expert’s study 
of documentary sources, is fully as great as that of 
Mahan’s well-known writings. 

But apart from his sources Herr von Ruville has 
the advantage of approaching Chatham, free from 


| party or national bias, just as an English historian 


punishing living foes, and all that such partisanship | 
suggests is a grave doubt as to the capacity of the | 


writer to weigh any facts or examine any evidence. Od 
qoorri¢ ‘Irroxhatg. Mr. Harrison flouts and jibes alike 
at friends and enemies. In one passage he airily sweeps 
aside an elaborate argument in his editor’s defence of 
Walpole, and later he trounces Burke in a way that says 
much for that editor’s tolerance. Then presumably as a 
sop Chatham’s vehemence in invective is by a mislead- 
ing and gratuitous reference compared with that of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Morley and Lord Milner. In another 
place, perhaps by mistake, a sentence is incorporated 
from the possible draft of an address from Fetter Lane, 


while of the amazingly irrelevant paragraph on “ shop-— 
keepers masquerading as statesmen in our own day” | 


we can only transcribe Mr. Harrison’s comment else- 
where, ‘“‘a jumble of tautology in which rank rhetoric 
overpowers good sense’’, though “‘ the literary glitter ” 
so obviously pleases its author that he repeats the idea 
with equal irrelevance in other places. After such 


outbursts of hysterical ‘‘ verbal embroidery” it is a 


trifle to learn that ‘‘soon”’ apparently means sixteen 
years at least, and that the French ‘‘ had been (in 1756) 
in complete occupation of that vast district for two 
centuries,” which would put the complete occupa- 
tion of Canada to a date fifty years before Champlain 
timidly reconnoitred the mouth of the St. Lawrence! 
Most surprising of all, the exigencies of a small volume 
and a vast material do not prevent a long eulogy, in 
connexion with Pittsburg, on ‘‘a penniless Scotch lad” 
whom Protection has enabled to build up ‘‘a colossal 
business”, and lest we should miss the value of this 
remarkable light on the interpretation of Chatham's 
political problems, one of the few footnotes in the 


can approach Frederick the Great. Nor have education 
and nationality made him a willing victim to the 
mighty Whig tradition from which an English studert 
can only escape to fall a victim to a Tory tradition 
not less cramping and insidious in its subtle in- 
fluences. We too generally ignore in eighteenth- 
century British history the tyranny of historical con- 
vention and common form: and only careful analysis 
can reveal that the traditions embodied alike in school 
text-books and great histories owe their vitality and 
charm to the fact that they are woven from the 
very texture of the sources from which that history 
must be written. Open the Chatham correspondence 
or the letters of George III. to Lord North where you 
will and you are at once in the atmosphere in which 
Junius revelled; and as page after page is read you 
become aware you are slowly being saturated with a 
political spirit, a Weltanschauung, in which an English 
student breathes easily, though insular isolation con- 
vinces him he must gasp and die without it. It is 
therefore always invigorating, if occasionally dis- 
agreeable, to be compelled to follow the career of 
our great men step by step, led by the patient 
and sympathetic hands of a learned foreigner. And 
Herr von Ruville is sympathetic. Chatham is a 
real ‘‘hero” to him, a great man as well as a great 
statesman, an imposing and dignified figure in world- 
history, whose ideals, achievements and character 
demand and deserve study as scientific as those of 
Frederick the Great. He can be severely critical, but 
in striking a balance we find him both in the case of 
Chatham and of Bute ready to point the case against 
Frederick and Prussia. We should like to think that 
the exposition of the relations of Great Britain with 
Prussia will help to correct common form in Prussian 
history, not less disturbing than Whig and Tory tradi- 
tions in our own literature. But best of all Herr von 
Ruville tackles at close quarters many of the obscurest 
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sages in Chatham’s baffling and inconsistent career. 
The rise of old Thomas, “‘ Diamond” Pitt, Chatham’s 
education and apprenticeship, the political connexion 
with Cobham, Norfolk and Leicester houses, the long 
period of subordinate office, his marriage, the series of 
crises between the death of Pelham and the formation 
of the great Ministry, the Marlborough legacy, his 
resignation in 1761, and his relation to Bute and 
George III.—on all these we have to thank the 
new biography for positive additions to our know- 
ledge, and for several ingenious and carefully argued 
theories. 

Historical controversies, however, rarely turn on 
the determination of facts, but rather on the inter- 
pretation of them which invariably involves the view 
taken of the great issues in an epoch. We must 
therefore be content to indicate with the dogmatism 
that brevity necessitates the main points in which 
Herr von Ruville fails to produce conviction. To 
begin with, we differ seriously from his conception 
and judgment of the whole spirit, principles, and 
working of the Whig system both before and after 
1760. This unquestionably at once opens up a funda- 
mental difference of opinion as to the real value and 
meaning of the development of the constitution and the 
relation of that development to economic and political 
problems. And in fact the treatment of the purely 
constitutional history (notably in the Wilkes question 
and the American problem) strikes us as one of the 
weakest parts of an able and learned book. Nor can we 
accept the view expounded at length of Bute’s character 
and career, as it not merely ignores a body of evidence 
that cannot be explained away, but misses the essence of 
the Whig constitutional case against George III. To 
what straits a learned writer can be driven in the support 
of his theories may be seen in the attempt (iii. 87) to 
defend Bute’s absolutely indefensible letter to Choiseul 
in the course of the negotiations of 1762. Similarly 
the interpretation of George III.’s conduct, ingenious 
and plausible as Herr von Ruville makes it, seems to us 
to be not less defective and quite unduly favourable. 
But—and this is the main gravamen—the author’s 
view of Chatham rests on these elaborate inter- 
pretations ; if they are unsound the view must 
itself become unsound. Nor (to mention details) 
are we convinced when the clue to Pitt’s conduct 
on two occasions is traced to a legacy. Such an 
hypothesis, apart from the inconclusive character 
of the evidence, is surely audacious psychology. 
The statesman who could calmly put on one side 
perquisites which made Henry Fox a rich man is 
not likely to have allowed even the estate of a 
Spencer, much less that of a Pynsent, to shape his 
political conduct. On the other hand, we agree with 
Herr von Ruville in rejecting the remarkable explana- 
tion of Pitt’s much-debated resignation in 1761 put 
forward in a recent number of the ‘‘Quarterly Review”, 
although his own hypothesis does not convince us. After 
all is there so much to explain? Chatham’s real case 
against the Bute Ministry lies in undeniable facts. War 
with Spain was refused and then made; after a year of 
successful war the terms of peace were more unsatis- 
factory than what could have been gained twelve 
months earlier ; a great ally was sacrificed and alienated 
with results disastrous for the future ; and the peace 
was only carried in Parliament by corruption un- 
paralleled in its extent and effrontery, yet in the name 
of purity and independence. Here as in the whole 
American question Chatham’s reputation as a states- 
man stands on ‘‘ the cabinet of his sagacious mind”, 
justified by his own superb belief that he could save 
the Empire when no one else could. The man who 
prevented the second attempt was George III. 
Chatham, who prophesied that he would be taken for 
an idiot if the royal policy was not later repealed, 
was condemned to witness the piecemeal undoing 
of his work by Lord George Sackville, the coward 
or traitor of Minden, by Lord Sandwich, one of 
the heroes of Medmenham, by Lord North, who 


thought it better to desert his convictions than to | 
| to hold the field the apparent enlargement of the 


desert a sovereign of whose policy he disapproved. And 
the repeal came when it was too late. The last decade 
of Chatham’s life is not the least splendid in his career. 
For the best legacy that great statesmen can leave to 


their countrymen is not laws, victories, speeches, but 
the vision of the fine issues of their age to which their 
spirits were touched, and the ideals for which alike in 
failure and success they worked. 


ASTRONOMIC DISCOVERY. 


** Astronomical Discovery.’ By Herbert Hall Turner. 
London: Edward Arnold. 1904. 10s. 6d. net. 


| Sinners the days of Francis Bacon onwards the art of 

scientific discovery has been a:perennial subject 
of discussion among philosophers, though it is question- 
able whether their labours have contributed in any 
serious degree to its actual progress. Bacon’s own 
attempts to apply his philosophy were notoriously 
unsuccessful, and there 1s much to be said for the 
view that the great advances in physical science which 
characterised the seventeenth century were due more to 
the brilliant example of Galileo than to the precepts of 
the reputed founder of the inductive method. Certainly 
little success has attended any attempt to reduce to 
rules the divinatory inspiration which seems to be 
the essential element in the greatest generalisa- 
tions, and modern writers on inductive logic devote 
themselves to an analysis of the nature of scientific 
proof rather than to a discussion of the prior process 
of discovery. Professor Turner disclaims any attempt 
to produce a philosophy of the subject even in the 
comparatively limited field of one science ; in fact he 
obviously takes pleasure in the lawlessness of dis- 
covery and chooses his examples so as to illustrate the 
variety of the methods employed and to show that 
the ‘‘ moral” which can apparently be drawn from one 
case is promptly contradicted by the next. Perhaps 
the most definite impression which remains after study- 
ing the illustrations in this book or those that may be 
found in other branches of the subject is of the extra- 
ordinary successes that have been achieved by men 
whose main equipment has been ‘an infinite capacity 
for taking pains”. The forty-three years that Schwabe 
devoted to observations of sun-spots, the fifteen fruit- 
less years which preceded Hencke’s discovery of a 
minor planet, the unremitting searching of the skies 
to which William Herschel gave his life, and the 
immense series of the most delicate observations 
carried out by Bradley seem to stand out more impres- 
sively in the record of astronomical discovery than the 
brilliant intuitions that have in other cases led to great 
advances of knowledge. 

Apart from such bearing as it may have on the 
philosophy of discovery Professor Turner’s book gives 
excellent accounts of several very interesting chapters 
of astronomic history. He tells even an old story so 
well that it seems ungracious to complain of his selec- 
tion of material, but we cannot help wishing that he 
had devoted a larger proportion of his space to themes 
less familiar than most of those which he has chosen. 
Instead of his version, satisfactory as it is, of the dis- 
covery of Neptune or of Uranus we should have liked 
another story, if one could be found, as good as the 
curious chapter of accidents, which began with the 
supply on one occasion of a set of defective photographic 
plates by a firm of most trustworthy makers and which 
culminated in the author’s discovery of a new star ; 
the incident in all but its final stage obviously presenting 
itself to the chief actors as a vexatious interruption in 
a heavy piece of work of an entirely different character. 

This story is appropriately followed by an account of 
the new star in Perseus which was such a striking 
object for a short time in 1go1. Like some other 
temporary stars it was soon found to be surrounded 
by nebulosity, but whereas in other cases the nebulosity 
has shown no features of very special interest, the 
nebula round Nova Persei was found to enlarge with 
extraordinary rapidity. Allowance being made for its 
probable remoteness the nebula appeared to be growing 
at a rate which was comparable with the velocity of 
light, and according to the theory which may be said 


nebula was in fact due to the successive illumination of 
its outlying portions by rays of light coming from its 
centre. The velocity of light is so enormous that it 
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can only be detected directly by experiments of the 
most refined character, but this nebula was on so vast 
a scale that the light starting from its centre took 
weeks to reach and to illuminate its outer regions 
and could thus as it were be watched during its 
progress. 

We have found the final chapter of the book the 
most interesting of all. Mr. S. C. Chandler’s discovery 
of what is usually known as the variation of latitude is 
a striking illustration of the results that may be ob- 
tained from the most unpromising material, as well as 
of the extraordinarily small quantities with which 
modern astronomy deals. An angle of one second may 
be pictured as the apparent breadth of a shilling viewed 
from a distance of about three miles, and Mr. Chandler’s 
work is entirely based on fractions of a second. On 
examination of certain sets of observations of stars he 
noted variations of this order of magnitude ; the varia- 
tions were gradually discovered to show a certain 
regularity which could not readily be explained by acci- 
dental defects in the observations. A provisional hypo- 
thesis once formed, he pursued the inquiry until he had 
examined the data supplied by no less than thirty- 
three thousand observations and had thereby un- 
ravelled the intricacies of a new phenomenon. At 
first sight the idea that the latitude of a place on this 
solid earth can change seems paradoxical, but as the 
latitude of a place depends merely on its distance 
measured in a particular way from the poles of the 
earth, and these poles are by definition the extremities 
of the axis about which the earth is rotating, it is clear 
that if the position of this axis in the earth itself changes 
the latitudes of places on the earth change also. 
Mr. Chandler’s discovery was that the position of the 
earth’s axis was in fact changing, though by so 
minute an amount that the consequent motion of 
the earth’s pole was confined to a circle some thirty 
feet in radius. Such a possibility had not been 
overlooked by mathematicians and astronomers, but 
the astronomical evidence was universally supposed 
to negative any such motion. Moreover the law 
or rather laws according to which the motion, as 
described by Mr. Chandler, took place, appeared to be 
in direct contradiction to the mathematical theory. 
His results were accordingly received at first with great 
scepticism by the astronomic world, though subse- 
quent investigation has tended to confirm their sub- 
stantial accuracy. The newness of the subject, the 
distrust with which it was at first regarded, and the 
difficulty of disentangling it from technicalities, have 
combined to prevent it from being handled except in 
scientific journals ; and Professor Turner’s sympathetic 
and admirably lucid account of Mr. Chandler’s work 
forms a most valuable addition to popular astronomic 
literature. 


THE BALKAN IMPASSE. 


‘The Balkan Question.” Edited by Luigi Villari. 
London: Murray. 1905. 10s. 6d. net. 


“Ts Balkan problem is as far from solution as ever. 

It is not that the Great Powers have been sparing 
in their efforts, fur the Chanceries of Europe are for 
ever collecting consular reports and reform schemes. 
That the results are insignificant is owing, first, to the 
jealousy of the Powers, second, to that fever of denomi- 
national hatred which is found throughout the land, 
and, last, though not least, to the Sultan's consummate 
skill in sowing dissension amongst his European 
advisers. These three explanations are accepted and 
duly discounted by every writer on the subject. To 
bear them in mind therefore is an essential factor in a 
study of the Eastern Question. In the book under 
review Mr. Villari has collected numerous expert 
opinions which are set forth in twelve chapters, all 
written by worthy exponents, of whom Professor Bryce, 


Mr. Valentine Chirol, Mr. J. D. Bourchier, Mr. Victor | 


Bérard and Mr. Arthur Ponsonby are the best known. 
In this respect the editor is to be congratulated, for if 
the various authors are not always in agreement Mr. 
Villari, like the Persian Poet Sadi, has attempted to 
** gather an ear of corn from every harvest”. 


Turkish history and the various reform efforts of the 
Powers all goes well. One is instructively led along:the 
roadof Mohammedan conquest, andsubsequent methods 
of government ; races, religions and propaganda are ex- 
haustively though not always very accurately discussed 
by Mr. Villari himself; the various reform schemes, 
stillborn witnesses of European concerts, are severally 
touched upon, and should one’s memory need refreshing 
as to Turkish misrule there is an abundance of evidence 
from recent eye-witnesses. But undoubtedly the most 
instructive two chapters are those by Mr. Valentine 
Chirol and Mr. Bourchier. Here one reads as witha 
magnifying-glass, so clear and large are the views pro- 
pounded, so deep the knowledge brought to bear upon 
the subject. And in this respect it is significant that 
neither attempts a solution of the Balkan riddle. The 
Turkish Government is apportioned its preper share of 
condemnation, the attitude of the Powers and the 
Balkan States is authoritatively dealt with; but, as 
though the task were too heavy, no possible solution of 
the difficulty is vouchsafed, and this too from a quarter 
the most enlightened. That the result is disappoint- 
ing must be admitted. But it is just because we have 
always realised the enormity of the task that we can 
sympathise with such reticence. 

Indeed the difficulties of the situation increase with 
every chapter. The heavens are as far distant as ever. 
Even Mr. Hilton Young, whodoes propound a very sound 
scheme of reforms, lays no claim to a specific remedy, 
for he is forced to admit that any such settlement 
‘*would of course be provisional”. Thus far we are 
disposed to agree; but when he claims in support of 
his panacea that reforms, directed along certain lines, 
would leave the Macedonian provinces free ‘‘to work 
out their own reconstruction” and that the peasants 
would thus settle down to their occupation, we are much 
inclined to think that he is reckoning on a cessation of 
those very outside influences which are mainly respon- 
sible for the present crisis. 

The truth is, and we are almost weary of the 
reiteration, that the very best laid scheme of reforms will 
conduce just so far towards a permanent settlement as 
has the prophecy relative to a better feeling between the 
“lion” and the ‘‘lamb”’. And the reason is not very 
far to seek. The interested Powers, as also the several 
Balkan States, thoroughly grasp the fact that any pro- 
ject that attempts to satisfy ail must necessarily be at 
the expense of the individual ambition. Imagine the 
Judgment of Paris with the apple fairly divided into 
three. Would any one of the three goddesses have 
been content? An equitable settlement of the Balkan 
question on reform lines is naturally unpopular. 

But it is not for lack of remedies that the Eastern 
patient still suffers, it is the failure to administer the 
dose that has prolonged the sickness. Indeed no 
country in the world has monopolised more inter- 
national time than Macedonia. Governments have 
fallen through lack of interest on her behalf: states- 
men have been reviled in her name, whilst some of the 
world’s greatest diplomatists have exhausted their in- 
tellect in seeking for a solution of the Eastern riddle. 
We are reminded of Lord Palmerston’s reply to the 
gentleman who asked him to explain the question of 
the Schleswig-Holstein succession. ‘‘ There were”’, 
said the Prime Minister, ‘‘ three men who could have 
satisfied your curiosity, one became a raving lunatic, 
the other died prematurely, and I have fortunately for- 
gotten all about it”. 

How is it to end? There are two agencies which 
can be absolutely depended upon ultimately to settle 
the difficulty—war and time. The first would result in 
favour of Russia, whilst the second—time—is all in 
favour of Bulgaria, whose churches, schools, and 
people are gradually monopolising the whole of Mace- 
donia. Neither event is expected with unqualified joy, 
and thus it is that the advocates of peace and better 
government are forced to rely on reforms. Unfor- 
tunately, neither Austria, Russia, Turkey, nor indeed 
any of the Balkan States will genuinely assist in 
their execution ; the motive power therefore is lacking, 
the machinery useless. In such circumstances is it 
surprising that annual massacres are the rule? Or is 
it seriously suggested that we, probably single-handed, 


So long as these Balkan experts confine themselves to ; should threaten the Turk with reprisals ? 
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It may be that a show of force is all that would be 
necessary, that an expressed determination to see re- 
forms carried out at all hazards might have the happiest 
results, but are we quite sure we possess the requisite 
moral force to embark successfully on such a policy? 
If we intend to lay down the law in the Balkans let us 
at least be prepared to enforce our demands ; if on the 
other hand we are to stop at armed intervention, we 
must study the interests of all concerned or the house 
will be tumbling about our own heads. 


SCOTTISH RULE IN NORTHERN ENGLAND. 


“Early Scottish Charters prior to A.D. 1153.’ By Sir 
A.C. Lawrie. Glasgow: MacLehose. 1905. 10s. net. 


Se ~ useful volume comes as a reminder of a long- 

felt want in the literature of English history. Sir 
Archibald Lawrie has done for early Scotland what 
Kemble and Birch have done for Anglo-Saxon England, 
and what some scholar or syndicate of scholars should 
have done long since for the Norman period. Writs 
and charters are not the most inviting of the materials 
with which the student of medizval history has to 
deal; and they have so frequently been treated as the 
hunting-ground of local antiquaries and genealogists 
that there is a danger of their real value being under- 
rated. But in the hands of an expert they can be 
brought to bear upon questions of far-reaching interest. 
It was with the help of such materials that Mr. Round 
converted us to Carlyle’s conception of the Norman 
Conquest, and proved how much the effect of foreign 
influence upon our institutions had been underrated 
by the greatest of our professional historians. Through- 
out the medizval period royal writs and charters are of 
the first importance to the student who desires to test 
or to interpret the vague and inaccurate statements 
of the chroniclers. They are specially important in a 
period like that of the Anglo-Norman dynasty when the 
chronicles are more than usually meagre. A collection 
of royal writs and charters for the years 1066-1154 
would greatly advance our knowledge of a critical stage 
in English history. It would be a larger collection than 
that which lies before us. But it should be on the 
same lines, and we are so grateful to Sir Archibald 
Lawrie for the praiseworthy example which he has set 
that we cannot take a censorious view of certain defects 
which are only too apparent in this volume. When a 
second edition appears there are some obvious misread- 
ings in the text of his documents which we hope he will 
correct ; and it would be well if at the same time he 
substituted references to the best editions of the authors 
whom he cites, instead of sending his readers to obsolete 
collections such as that of Twysden. No doubt he will 
be sternly criticised for such defects by those who 
delight in picking holes. But his book will be indis- 
pensable to the specialist, and contains much that will 
appeal to every reader with a taste for Scottish 
history. 

As a sample of the side-lights on history afforded 
by these charters we may call attention to those 
which mention Northumberland and the ancient 
Cumbria. Not many people remember that a great 
part of Northern England was ruled for twenty years 
by David I. He was a contemporary of Stephen; and 
he profited by the Civil Wars of England to extort 
from that helpless king the cession of Northumberland 
and Cumberland as the price of his alliance. They 
Were granted to be held as English fiefs by Henry 
the son and heir of David; but they became to all 
intents and purposes a part of David’s kingdom. 
Not content with this amount of blackmail, for it 
was nothing less, the King of Scots seized the oppor- 
tunity of Stephen’s defeat and capture by the Empress 
to annex Westmoreland and the whole country north of 
the Ribble. So much of these acquisitions as fell 
within the Honour of Lancaster the King of Scots 
surrendered to the Earl of Chester in 1149. The 
remainder passed on David’s death to Malcolm the 
Maiden; only in 1157 did Henry II. retrieve the 
losses of England and wrest from the son the shires 
which he had solemnly confirmed to the father. The 


internal history of the northern shires is little noticed 


in the chronicles of Stephen’s reign. But from these 
charters we learn that Northumberland was governed 
by Prince Henry with the title of Earl, and that the 
remaining lands acquired in England were under the 
direct control of David. English administrative divi- 
sions and their names remained unaltered. Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland were still separate shires 
with their own sheriffs; the Honour of Lancaster, 
on the other hand, was treated as a feudal princi- 
pality. There was no talk of reviving the unity of 
Keltic Cumbria; although we suspect that Cumbrian 
traditions had something to do with David’s annexa- 
tion and with the complacent attitude of the inhabit~ 
ants towards his rule. For Cumbria had been of 
old a Scottish appanage, and those who dwelled 
between Carlisle and the Ribble had more in common 
with south-west Scotland than with England. The 
Cumbrians are recognised in these charters as a 
people distinct from the Scots and the English; we 
take it that they were distinct in the same sense as the 
Galwegians, with a provincial rather than a national. 
distinctness ; not Keltic to the same degree as the 
Galwegians, but more Keltic than Teutonic, and strongly 
averse from the methodical autocracy of English sove~ 
reigns. Both in Cumbria and in Northumberland the 
King of Scotland had personal connexions which must 
have been of value to him. The great families of both 
regions are represented at David's court for years before 
the date of annexation; and in Cumbria at least he 
inherited large and valuable estates. Thus it was un- 
necessary for him to effect any violent displacement of 
the original population. They accepted his rule with 
equanimity, and were repaid by the enjoyment of a 
peace such as fell to the lot of few English shires in 
Stephen’s time. On the other hand this contentment 
was passive, and no disturbances ensued upon the 
restoration of English rule in 1157. Altogether this 
episode in northern history produces a forcible im- 
pression that national sentiment was, in the twelfth 
century, at best an intermittent force ; and that England 
had still a long distance to travel before the old barriers 
of provincialism should be broken down. Further 
details it would be easy to supply from these charters. 
But we leave to the reader the pleasant work of com-. 
pleting the picture of northern England, only warning, 
him that if his studies take him north of the Border he 
will find the documents even more suggestive. 


A VERY PECULIAR. PEOPLE. 


‘‘A Peculiar People.” By Aylmer Maude. London: 
Constable. 1905. 6s. 


URING the last few weeks the Canadian papers. 
have been interviewing that remarkable man,. 

P. Vérigin, whose title is Leader of the Canadian 
Doukhobors ; and his position towards this eccentric 
sect is perhaps the oddest thing in their social philo- 
sophy. During his absence from Canada the people 
much resembled bees suddenly deprived of a Queen 
and the hope of one. Mania seized upon them. Some 
set out on a pilgrimage, meaning certain death ; and 
by way of assuring it they went northward, and, when 
they were allowed, in a state of nakedness. They 
broke up agricultural machinery, and the individual- 
ists and communists quarrelled in a manner disgrace- 
ful to a sect who hold many of the Quakers’ tenets. 
Mr. Geddes of Mount Sharon had not more of the 
old Adam in him than these citizens of peace. The 
Canadian Government whom Mr. Maude, Tolstoy and 
others had persuaded to accept these Russian peasants. 
as immigrants, were in despair. But the restoration 
to sanity was almost as sudden as the incidence of the 
mania. Within a month or two of the return of the 
Leader from Russia the hive returned to its normal 
activity; a great communistic settlement was or- 
ganised; the land was well tilled; the extreme 
difficulties entailed by complete community of goods 
were overcome and many of the benefits of the full 
co-operative system arrived at. In the few months 
that have elapsed since Mr. Maude finished his book 
the complete return to sanity and prosperity has been 
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consummated. To-day Canada has no more hard- 
working and successful colonists than these 7,000 or 
so ex-maniacs. The plain moral—which they would 
be the last to acknowledge—appears to be the necessity 
of an autocrat—especially in a community where the rule 
is equality and freedom. 

Mr. Maude is well equipped to be the historian of 
his protégés. He met their venerated Leader in 
London and saw something of the change which his 
return to Canada effected. His book is not so good as 
it should be from a deficiency in the need of perspec- 
tive ; or perhaps a readiness to use up old material. 
He devotes a great excess of space both to Tolstoy 
and to the creed of the Doukhobors. Tolstoy is not 
a Doukhobor ; and though the people have absorbed 
a good deal of his philosophy he is not of over- 
whelming importance to them in their new home. 
Mr. Maude also from time to time forgets, though 
he knows it well enough, that when the Doukhobors 
were in Russia they were very ignorant peasants and 
the study of their tenets, quoted from a Russian ac- 
count, is vastly more minute and constructive than the 
most intelligent Doukhobor would understand. Also 
they are developing at a great pace, and their creed 
changes with their sartorial advances, well illustrated 
in two photographs in this book. The love of a naked 
pilgrimage towards the North Pole, for instance, is 
not consonant with the possession of a bicycle and a 
German cap. But Mr. Maude’s narrative of the settle- 
ment is of another quality, and his picture of a commu- 
nistic colony at work on a considerable scale—some- 
thing like 2,000 people in a group of villages—should 
be of supreme interest to any social philosopher. 
doubt whether the doctrine of communism has ever 


We | 


been so completely illustrated. Will the process con- | 


tinue? The articles of doctrine on which every 
Doukhobor is set are still, in spite of bicycles and 


caps, a dislike of all government, a categorical prohibi- | 
tion to fight; and an objection to fettering freedom of | 


thought or action by any promise. The compromise 
between the oath of citizenship demanded by the 


‘Canadian Government and this last article of the | 
Everything | 


Doukhobor creed has yet to be found. 
may be said to depend on Veérigin, who is ingenious— 
if not always as ingenuous as he is described—and his 
‘power seems to grow. 


NOVELS. 


“Shining Ferry.” By “Q.” London: Hodder and 
Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Quiller-Couch has returned to Troy Town, and 
has again made a delightful story out of simple 
materials. ‘‘Shining Ferry” is one of those novels 
made to be enjoyed rather than criticised. The plot 


there is a chorus of ‘‘ Very nice indeed, but why don’t 
you write a Great Book”? Such criticisms are well 
enough in their way, but it is conceivable that 
humour, a keen eye for character, invention, and a 
turn of style (a combination of qualities strong enough 
to endow a dozen very fair writers of fiction) may in 
their fusion produce not one great creative work but a 
number of minor successes with a very distinctive cha- 
racter. We all know certain old authors who, cursorily 
treated in manuals of literature, yet claim the affections 
of wise readers for some special quality of their work. 
The trouble is that we do not so easily recognise one of 
this company while he is still busily working. No one 
grumbles because Peacock or Borrow was not a 
Thackeray or a Fielding. We accept them for them- 
selves, but some of us must still be asking why 
Stevenson did not surpass Scott and when “Q” is 
going to write That Great Book. 


“Mid the Thick Arrows.’ By Max Pemberton 
London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1905. 6s. 


If Mr. Pemberton had made up his mind whether he 
wished to write a sensational ‘‘ shocker”, a motoring 
romance, a satire on society, a psychological study of 
marriage, or a description of California, before settling 
down to ‘‘Mid the Thick Arrows”, the book might 
have been less of a strain upon the mind of his readers. 
And his friends might have pointed out to him that he 
is not equally qualified for all these tasks. We dis- 
trust, for instance, a Ranelagh scene in which a lady 
is habitually addressed as ‘‘ Countess” by her intimate 
friends. The plot turns upon the folly of marrying 
again until one is sure that the first wife is dead, but 
there is a fine medley of melodramatic incidents. Mr. 
Pemberton has a most irritating trick of using what 
schoolmasters call ‘‘ the constant epithet ” unsupported 
by the faintest tincture of verbal felicity, and we become 
very tired of ‘‘ the wasp-waisted ” Lady Alcester and 
‘*the ancient caballero” who entertains the hero in 
California. Nota single person in the book has life, 
and the persistent attempts to catch the tone of slangy 
young people in London society are most wearisome. 
What the title means we cannot imagine, but in view 
of the quality of most of the epigrams in the book we 
are inclined to think that ‘‘ Thick Arrows” may be a 
printer’s mistake for ‘“‘ Blunt Arrows”. 


“The Clansman.” By Thomas Dixon Junr. London: 
Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


Since the historical novel, a blend of fiction and 
reality, depends for its success on the admixture of 
these ingredients in a proper proportion, the historical 


' element should subserve the fable, and the instruction, 


| 


does not much matter, although the author has taken | 


pains to present several generations of the Rosewarne 
family, a strange stock of Cornish men of business 
capable of most things except of behaving like their 
neighbours. The masterful John Rosewarne, a stern 
just man with a stormy history, is succeeded by his 
son Samuel, a self-righteous bully of the meaner type, 
and Samuel Rosewarne’s dealings with Troy folk, 
more especially with the children of his dead sister, are 


the genial air of his beloved Duchy that he would have 
us relent towards Samuel when he is broken, but it is 
‘somewhat hard to credit the good metal in the man 
which emerges from the assaying of misfortune. Mean- 
while we are given a pleasant comedy in which 
children, seafaring folk, an old confidential clerk, and 
a charming young Board-schoolmistress are cast for 
excellent parts. The boisterous fun of the ‘‘ Astonish- 


Quiller-Couch’s humour is closely allied to a very real 
sense of pathos. It is not a great novel: probably 
some critics will see in its author merely a Cornish 
Stevenson, others a Cornish Dickens. To us either 
label would seem inept. No other writer has within 
call such an entertaining company of players. Mr. 

iller-Couch has reached a position which must be a 
little annoying to a novelist: at each book in turn 


if any, ought rather to be suggested than obtruded. 
Such was certainly the principle of Scott and Dumas, 
which however a certain school of writers in America 
has deliberately set aside. Thus, in ‘‘ The Conqueror” 
Mrs. Atherton inflicted upon her readers a mass of 


_ information about the constitution of the United States 


which would have been in place in an historical treatise, 
but was certainly otiose in a novel; and the same fault 
is to be noted in ‘‘The Clansman’”’. Mr. Dixon, like 
Mrs. Atherton, is so impressed with the tremendous 
interest of his country’s history that he has lost his 
sense of perspective. ‘‘ The Clansman ” deals with the 


aapr | 1 | stirring days which followed Lincoln’s assassination, 
set forth in this book. The author is so soothed by | 


when Congress did its best to establish a negro supre- 


‘macy in the South, and tells how the Southerners 


. nullified that fell purpose. 


That was indeed a momen- 
tous period, and it deserves a finer romance than Mr. 
Dixon’s. In hours of stress and perplexity men and 


. women commonly express themselves in simple and 


é 4 ts. ; | love or disputing, their talk is of the tallest. 
ing History” is replaced by something better: Mr. | 


direct language, but Mr. Dixon’s characters are always 
on the strain. Whether they are conspiring, making 
They are 
so brave, talented, heroic and consistently eloquent that 
nothing but stammer or vice could possibly save them ; 
and that is not granted. 


“Mademoiselle Nellie.” 
Long. 1905. 6s. 
** Mademoiselle Nellie”, the first of the two stories in 


Lucas Cleeve’s new book, is unpleasant in matter and 
coarse in tone—Nellie’s mother, Madame Frangére, 


By Lucas Cleeve. London: 
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cleverly drawn in some ways, is a repulsive character, 
a very objectionable specimen of a common type of 
Englishwoman, thriftless, vulgar, heartless, sensual 
and ignorant. Her daughter, who inherits her French 
father’s refined nature, is, on the contrary, modest and 
capable, and. self-sacrificing to a ridiculous and un- 
necessary extent. Madame Frangére’s illegitimate 
child is attributed quite unreasonably and improbably 
to Nellie, who suffers the reproach and consequent 
misery for two years. The second tale ‘‘ The Fate of 
Two” is a highly sensational story which might have 
been written to support opposition to the Deceased 
Wife’s Sister Bill. Louis d’Argentean marries and 
poisons successively two of the beautiful daughters of 
Madame La Fargue, thus obtaining their wedding 
portions, and is courting the third, when his villainy is 
discovered and he is arrested and guillotined. There 
is little to recommend in either story but a certain 
cynical shrewdness of observation, which saves Lucas 
Cleeve’s work from complete condemnation. 


‘‘The MacDonnells.’ By J. A. C. Sykes. 
Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


Lady Sykes must have suffered severely in her youth 
from the harsh rigidity of such people as ‘Mrs. 
MacDonnell” to have preserved the vivid and bitter 
an enmity to mid-Victorian intolerance that is dis- 
played in her latest novel. We must take it for granted, 
since she says so, and quotes Lord Charles Beresford in 
corroboration, that in the fifties parents were frequently 
absurd and narrow-minded tyrants ; that blatant reli- 
gious hypocrisy successfully cloaked all manner of evil- 
doing, and that Roman Catholics and the Irish were 
looked on as outcasts and aliens. Lady Sykes is a 
curiously uneven and flighty writer, vehement and im- 
petuous—she darts from place to place, from one set 
of characters to another, and has hardly begun a con- 
versation when she abruptly leaves it and turns to 
a former train of thought. She touches lightly on 
English political intrigues, on Palmerston, on Cavour, 
on Austro-Italian complications, then flits to Ireland, 
waxes indignant over local troubles and disabilities, and 
winds up in a casual accidental way with a trial, a 
marriage or two, and a Land League murder. But in 
spite of this spasmodic manner of narrative, and of 
numerous faults and absurdities, there is a great deal of 
entertaining matter in Lady Sykes’ book, and ‘‘ Georgie 
Murtagh ” is an admirable portrait of a society woman. 


London: 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘Specimens of the Elizabethan Drama.’ By W. H. Williams. 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1905. 7s. 6d. 


The sudden and rapid development of the drama in England 
during the latter part of Elizabeth’s reign is ranked by com- 
mon consent among the literary wonders of the world. Before 
1580 there was little besides Moralities and Mysteries, and the 
few attempts made in the direction of more truly dramatic 
enterprise were not of sufficient merit to leave any lasting im- 
pression. The first real dramatist was Lyly. But his genius 
was so completely outshone by the brilliance of his immediate 
successors, and the obvious defects of his euphuistic style have 
always so prejudiced his readers against him, that till quite 
recently his name was hardly mentioned without ridicule and 
abuse. However, first Fairholt’s edition of his plays and now 
Mr. R. W. Bond’s complete edition of his works have done 
much to restore him to his proper place. Lyly cleared the 
way for the giants who followed—Kyd, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, 
Shakespeare, all of whom owed more to him both directly and 
indirectly than they cared to admit. Thirty years after 
Lyly’s first play English drama was at its zenith; in thirty 
years more it had faded into mediocrity. After Massinger no 
one of the highest class appeared ; Ford, Tourneur, Webster, 
and Shirley all had genius of a sort, but all failed to produce 
anything worthy of the golden age in which they had learnt 
their art. In attempting to illustrate the growth and the decay 
of the drama during these sixty years by selecting scenes from 
the plays of four-and-twenty writers, omitting Shakespeare, 
Mr. Williams has essayed an impossible task. The speci- 
mens are generally well chosen, though it is easy to com- 
plain of some omissions ; for instance we should have liked to 
see a little of Lyly’s “Sir Tophas”, a character whom Shake- 
speare found most useful in his creation of Falstaff; and again, 
there is nothing from Ben Jonson’s “Cynthia’s Revels” or 
‘Poetaster”. But omissions and inclusions are matters of 


taste, and opinions of course will differ. The reason why 2 
book like this must be unsatisfactory is that the quality of a 
play can never be fairly judged from isolated scenes ; it is 
only by looking at it as a whole that the development of plot 
and character can be seen, and without that a play is nothing. 
However, if Mr. Williams’ “Specimens” encourage, as they 
well may, more general study of the Elizabethan dramatists, his 
work will not have been in vain, 


‘‘ Literary Portraits.” By Charles Whibley. London: Constable. 
1905. 


Mr. Whibley says of Burton’s “Anatomy”, “If there is no 
news here but what he stole of others, he had an unrivalled 
genius for happening upon the pocket most worth picking. His 
authorities are chosen with the most erudite catholicity”. Mr. 
Whibley too is erudite and catholic. His portraits include 
Rabelais, Philippe de Comines, Montaigne, Burton, Casanova 
and Philemon Holland ; and in discussing them he rather puts 
together readable accounts of the men than contributes any 
criticism or fresh view of his own. Omne meum nihil meum 
would do well enough for his title. We miss the illuminating 
phrase. The fresh judgment and the historical setting is often 
wholly omitted. The fault lies not so much in Mr. Whibley as 
in his knowledge, which is apt to dominate his originality. His 
strength lies in arrangement. The narrative of Rabelais’ life, 
happily illustrated by anecdote, is an admirable instance of the 
way this sort of thing can be done. In short Mr. Whibley has 
“the practised hand”, and is apt to be content with that 
amount of accomplishment. 

‘The Enchanted Woods.” By Vernon Lee. London: Lane. 1905. 
3s. 6d. 


The enchanted woods have, we suppose, nothing to do with 
Westermain, as the author says that it were “ indiscreet and to. 
no purpose” to tell where they are situate, and yet a part of 
the essay on this theme suggests that rather more than the 
title, though this is not acknowledged, was suggested by 
Meredith’s prohibition : “Enter these enchanted woods, ye 
who dare”. The many little essays are very like “ Vernon 
Lee’s” other work, which is always pretty and delicate, and 
shows a capacity for arriving at the genius of places. “Arles” 
is an admirable example of this skill. But the temptation to. 
be descriptive and nothing but descriptive is often too strong ;. 
and however well description is done, it is unsatisfying by itself, 
unless the reader has visited the places. But to a traveller on the 
continent we know few more pleasant companions than 
“Vernon Lee”. Her eye for the uncommon spot is unerring 
and most useful to any traveller who is not a tourist. 


‘‘A Hundred Years Ago: Ulm, Trafalgar, Austerlitz.” By Colonel. 
C. A. Furse. London: Clowes. 1905. 10s. 


Colonel Furse appears to have written this account of the 
great battles of a century ago with a special view to the require- 
ments of the military student, to whom history, as Napoleon 
realised, means so much, and particularly in order to tell the 
story of Austerlitz as it has not been told by an English 
writer hitherto. Ulm, Trafalgar and Austerlitz were three 
pivots on which,the fate of Europe turned just one hundred 
years ago, and the best compliment we can pay Colonel 
Furse’s book is to say that, though intended for the professional 
student, it can be read with keen interest and advantage by the- 
general public. It will bring home to the mind of the British 
reader the importance of the service rendered to Europe 
by Pitt and Nelson in thwarting Napoleon’s designs. In the 
eleven years of war with this country Napoleon, says Colonel 
Furse. was never able to score a single important success, 
while England on the other hand destroyed his fleets, conquered 
his colonies and by arming Europe against him at length 
brought his domination to an end. 


“ Through Isle and Empire.” By the Vicomte Robert d’Hamitres. 
London: Heinemann. 1905. 6s. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling writes a brief but characteristic 
prefatory note to Vicomte d’Humitres’ “collection of impres- 
sions” of England, Egypt and India which have been 
admirably translated from the French by Mr. A. T. de Mattos. 
The book has been written mainly to cement the better under- 
standing between France and England. It is an endeavour 
to give an account of English life from within, whether in 
London, Cairo, Calcutta or Madras. It is of course not a 
complete picture of the Empire because no mention is 
made of the Colonies, but so far as it goes it is 
a noteworthy study by a very intelligent foreigner of 
the “master faculties” of the British race. The Vicomte 
is of opinion that both France and England have much 
to learn from each other, that they may usefully supple- 
ment each other, and that the temperaments of the two races 
contain the essentials of what he thinks would be a novel 
union. His description of English manners is not without 
humour and incisiveness, and his view of India, native and 
British alike, is marked by sympathy and insight. He invites 
some Englishman to do for France what he has done for 
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England—to give a kindly if critical view of her faults, not “a 
stubborn panegyric” but as far as possible “a true image of a 
successful people ”. 


“A Day at Dulwich.” 
1905. le. 

Mr. Gilkes has written a very Socratean little book; a 
little story of school life on which are hung little lay sermons ; 
and both the story and the sermons are designed to show that 
a public school is the best of places if its secret is understood. 
We do not know a better guide on the way tothe secret than the 
headmaster of Dulwich ; and we hope that readers of this book 
will not make the mistake of readers of “ Boys and Masters ” and 
think that the ultra-simplicity of expression is a mark of want 
of depth. It is rather the expression of original thought. Not 
the worst part of the book is the preface. If only writers of 
school books will take the advice in it, how much less vulgar 
lying about the way of a boy’s thoughts will become current. 


We have received the half-yearly volumes of “ The Century ” 
(Macmillan. 1os. 6¢.) and of “St. Nicholas” (Macmillan. 6s.), 
both excellent samples of the American magazine which finds 
favour in British eyes. The quality of much that appears in 
“The Century ” might well serve as a reminder to some of the 
illustrated monthlies on this side of the Atlantic that there is a 
public on this side capable of appreciating good magazine 
work. 


By A. H. Gilkes. London: Longmans. 


ERRATUM.—In the notice of the April number of the 
“Journal des Savants ” in our issue for last week, “first” at the 
end of the sixth line from the end should be “ finest ”. 


THEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 
“* The Trial of Jesus.’ By Giovanni Rosadi. Translated from the 
third Italian edition. Edited, with a Preface, by Emil Reich. 
London: Hutchinson. 1905. 6s. net. 


This book is by a well-known Italian lawyer, and though only | 


published last year has already reached a third edition in Italy. 
To English readers it will appear rather too full and rhetorical ; 
we, with our “Lives of Christ” and popular Gospel commen- 
taries, are familiar with many details in the Saviour’s arrest and 
trial which Dr. Rosadi finds it necessary to explain at length to 
an Italian public; and much of his work seems definitely 


directed against the contention of Kenan that the trial of | 


Christ before the Sanhedrin went upon strictly legal lines ; we 
think he makes out a strong case for the illegality as well as 
the injustice of His condemnation. The puzzling incident of 
the release of a prisoner at the Passover receives careful treat- 
ment at Dr. Rosadi’s hands, though we cannot say we are 
quite satisfied with his solution. He does not refer to Mr. 
Frazer’s fantastic explanation that the execution of one prisoner 
and release of another was a survival of the widespread 
primitive sacrifice of the King, of which the Babylonian Saczea 
was another example; but he treats it as a piece of pure 
Roman clemency, of rescission or abolitio, such as was prac- 
tised under both the Republic and the Empire on the occasion 
of great festivals ; and as public rescission could only be 
granted by means of a law and not by the fiat of a magistrate, 
it must have been a private rescission, by which the prosecutor 
might on the suggestion of the magistrate withdraw his charge 
against the accused. Though this indeed might account for 
Pilate’s proposal to reverse the sentence passed by the Jews on 
Jesus, it will not explain what actually took place, the release 
of a prisoner condemned by the Roman authorities for 
‘sedition, and to whom the Jewish Sanhedrin and populace 
would stand in the position of champions rather than accusers ; 
there was no prosecutor to withdraw his charge against 
Barabbas. Is it not then more likely that there was some 
extra-legal practice in Judza allowed by the Government at 
the great yearly festival? This seems a more reasonable ex- 
planation. We cannot praise the translation of the book ; from 
.time to time sentences occur which are almost unintelligible, 
and the translator is quite unfamiliar with English theological 
expressions ; we have the festival of the Passover described 
as “Easter”, even during our Saviour’s lifetime; Herod 
Antipas appears as Antipater; “S. Ciprianus” is credited 
with a treatise Ad Quirinam, “A. Lapide” is cited as a com- 
mentator, and the jurist Paulus is quoted “ Paul” as if he were 
the apostle. The printing is also very careless ; we have rarely 
seen a book with more misprints. 


“‘The Doctrine of the Atonement and its Historical Evolution, 
and Religion and Modern Culture.” By the late A. Sabatier. 
Translated from the Frenck by V. Leuliette. London: 
Williams and Norgate. 1904. 4s. 6d. 

~* Aspects of the Atonement.” By L. Ragg. London: Rivingtons. 
1904. 2s. 6d. net. 

M. Sabatier was a dangerously lucid writer ; mysterious 
problems. became as clear as the day in his hands. Not only 
the Atonement but almost the whole of Christianity is explained 
in his short book ; so completely that we wonder how anyone 
could have been either perplexed or impressed by it. It is 

all quite simple; every good man suffers for the sins of his 
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fellows, and the sight of his sufferings often turns them from 
their sins; Christ was the best of men and so both suffered 
more, and effected more by his sufferings ; he knew God and 
revealed Him as none other could, showed us a perfect example, 
and assured us of God’s love for repentant sinners. Repentance 
is the only real and perfect atonement; and this no one can 
make but ourselves ; but Christ in teaching us to repent may 
be said to be our atonement or at any rate to bring it about, 
And that is all, or very nearly all; for M. Sabatier allows that 
there is something more which is beyond argument, when we 
are face to face with the mysterious ways of God; he will 
apply the most remorseless logic to the traditional Church 
doctrine, but refuses it for his own tiny residuum. And so we 
put down his essay, beautifully written and arranged as it is, 
with the feeling that it is too clear and proves too much, 
and that the cross of Christ is nevertheless left without any 
adequate meaning or explanation. 

Mr. Ragg’s book is more devotional and less scientific ; 
indeed it is disappointing to take up a book boldly labelled 
“The Atonement ” outside, and to find only a series of sermons, 
with the repetitions and recapitulations useful perhaps to a 
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congregation, but rather wearisome in a book. Still the 
sermons are carefully thought out and show considerable theo- 
logical study ; they illustrate the orthodox Anglican position 
very fairly. They show too that Mr. Ragg and M. Sabatier 
represent differences on questions far deeper than the specific 
doctrine they write on ; they differ on the nature of revelation, 
on the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments, and on 
the truth of the theological ideas expressed in them; and 
where one sees complementary truths the other sees flat con- 
iradictions. It is a proof, if proof were needed, that we cannot 
come to any agreement on this great mystery till we have 
thought out many problems that at first sight seem far away 
from it. 


‘From Epicurus to Christ: a Study in the Principles of 
Personality.” By William de Witt Hyde. London: Mac- 
millan. 1904. 6s. 6d. net. 


In spite of his alarming sub-title Professor Hyde has pro- 
duced a very readable book on Greek and Christian ethics ; 
it is clear and popular, and to English readers amusing in its 
illustrations, which are nearly all taken from American life 
and drawn with American smartness. The Epicurean, Stoic, 
Platonic, and Aristotelian ethical systems are in turn passed 
under review, their strong and weak points fairly explained, 
and Christianity shown as the correction and complement of 
them all. It is Christianity however from its ethical, not its 
dogmatic side, for Professor Hyde has the usual modern dislike of 
creeds, at any rate as a condition of Church membership ; he 
seems to think that we can keep our intellectual and spiritual 
life in watertight compartments, and he hardly realises that 
the Church clings to her creeds not because they are creeds 
but because she believes them to be true. Still this is by the 
way ; the main part of the book is excellent, and the criticism 
of J. S. Mill’s ethics worth remembering ; “ Mill starts witha 
jack-knife which he publicly proclaims to be in every part of 
the handle and in every blade through and through Epicurean ; 
then gets a new handle from the Stoics ; borrows one blade 
from Plato, and another from Aristotle ; unconsciously steals 
the biggest blade of all from Christianity ; makes one of the 
best knives to be found on the moral market ; yet still, in 
loyalty to early parental training, insists on calling the finished 
product by the same name as that with which he started out. 
The result is a splendid knife to cut with ; but a difficult one 
to classify.” 


“Christus in Ecclesia: Sermons on the Church and its Institu- 
tions.’’ By H. Rashdall. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 
1904. 4s. 6d. net. 


We are not sure whether it is fair to take the writings of one 
man as representative of the school to which he belongs ; but 
so far as an individual can stand for a party we may presume 
that here we have the modern Broad Churchman speaking to 
us. And Dr. Rashdall is a very good specimen of a Broad 
Churchman; he is able, earnest and learned, constructive, 
occasionally conservative, as well as critical. Nor will the 
average reader find much to shock him on the score of un- 
orthodoxy; Dr. Rashdall accepts the conclusions of the 
higher criticism on the Old Testament, and to a certain 
extent on the New; he is disposed to take his text from our 
Lord’s discourses and then to express doubts whether He 
really uttered the words ; he loses few opportunities of in- 
veighing against sacerdotalism and the apostolic succession ; 
there is a dash of socialism here and there ; and that is about 
all. Many of the sermons, notably that on the Oxford Movement 
which opens the volume, are excellent ; and one on Foreign 
Missions is certainly the best we have ever read on the 
subject. Yet the reader will throughout miss something ; just 
that chastened feeling of awe for God, of adovation for Christ, 
of the sense of the beauty of holiness, which characterises the 
High Church school at its best—we do not say for an instant 
that this is absent from Dr. Rashdall’s own religion, but it is 
not prominent in these sermons ; time after time we feel that 
we have been listening to talk about religion rather than to 
religious talk, to an interesting paper rather than to a sermon ; 
there is argument when we long for feeling, and the preacher 
just stops short of being impressive. 


‘‘The Diary of a Church-goer.” London: 
3s. 6d. net. 


The amateur theologian, like the amateur lawyer, is a 
trial to his professional friends; but whereas few amateurs 
think they know law, nearly all think they know theology. 
Still it is good for the professional from time to time to be 
reminded of what the amateur thinks, not only about him but 
also about his subject ; and though “ The Diary of a Church- 
goer’ will not teach a clergyman much theology it will show 


Macmillan. 1904. 


him what a layman thinks about it, and so may guide him in | 


his own sermons. 
Unitarian in belief who is attached by association and senti- 
ment to the services of the Church of England ; and in his 


diary he has published a number of detached criticisms on | 


points in connexion with the Christian faith, not excluding the 
character and utterances of the Saviour Himself. They are 
not particularly new or profound, but then they do not claim 


The Churchgoer in question is really a | 


| to be; and they are carefully and soberly put ; yet we venture 
| to think that a little systematic theological study would have 
answered more than one of them. 


‘* Outlines of the Life of Christ.” By W. Sanday. 
T. and T. Clark. 1905, 5s. net. 


We are very glad that Dr. Sanday has been able to reprint 
in book form the article which he contributed to Dr. Hastings’ 
“ Dictionary of the Bible” six years ago. Even those who 
possess the Dictionary will not be sorry to have one of its 
articles separately, in the more convenient size and arrange- 
ment of an octavo volume; and for others it will be a real 
benefit. Few scholars can approach the central subject of 
their religion with deeper learning, and with a happier com- 
bination of criticism and reverence, than Dr. Sanday. 


“sSocietas Cantuareboracensis: Dioecesis 
Hugonis de Welles pars prima.” 
Societatis, 124 Chancery Lane. 


The newly founded Canterbury and York Society, for 
reprinting bishops’ registers and other ecclesiastical records, 
has made an excellent beginning. Every diocese should have 
its episcopal rolls printed, just as every parish should have its 
registers indexed. This first instalment gives us a portion ofa 
roll of Hugh Wells, who was Bishop of Lincoln 1209-1235, the 
roll itself being probably about 1215. ‘The editing appears to 
be carefully and conveniently done, and rectors in many 
counties, Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire, Leicestershire, Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
Oxfordshire, Rutlandshire, may find valuable information as to 
early presentations to their livings. We trust that when this 
set of rolls is printed off it will be provided with an index. 
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the Cocoa Nib, maintains its leading position 

after three-quarters of a Cen as the best form 
of Cocoa for every-day use. 


COCOA 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


All Seeds and Bulbs sent Carriage Free on Receipt of Remittance. 


BARRS SEEDS 


oR FLOWER & KITCHEN GARDEN 

LOF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS &TESTED GROWTH | 

FLOWER SEEDS FOR MAY AND JUNE SOWING. 

Barr’s “Covent Garden” Primulas.—Choicest strain, flowers large and of fine 
form and substance, colours brilliant and well defined. In mixture or separate 
colours. Per packet, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. 

Sarr’s Prize Strain Cinerarias.—A very select strain, with broad, well-formed 
petals, brilliant and delicate colours. /er packe?, 2s. 6d. and 3s. 6d 

se 28. 6d. 3 
an richest co! er packet, 2 and 3s, 


best dark Wallflower, height 1 foot. Per packet, 6d. and 1s. 
Barr's Covent Garden” Golden valltiows 

Wallflower, height 1 foot. Per packet, 6d. and 1s. 
B "S SEED GUIDE ad contains a Descriptive List of the best Vegetables 

and the most beautiful Flowers for 

hints on culture, invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


—A magnificent strain, saved from the finest | 
»—Finest selected strain, the | 


lower.—Finest selected strain, the best 


Garden and Greenhouse, with many useful | 


| 


BOGUSLAYSKY, 


3 SACKVILLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 


THE 
ORIGINAL AND SOLE 


MANUFACTURER OF THE 
VELOUTE, 


CERISE, 

CAPE TO CAIRO, and 

BEAU ROYAL 
CIGARETTES. 


The prices range from 6s. 6d. to 25s. per 100. 
Telephone—1545 GERRARD. Telegrams —** BOGUSLAVSKY, LONDON.” 


None so good as 


| IN BUYING A The “SWAN.” 


7 Fountain Pen 


You are satisfied. Your 
purchase is a good one. 
It will last for years, 
do good work, rapid 
work, and do it 
comfortably. 


my POST FREE. 


? Of all Stationers. Catalogue Free.’ 
~ 


MABIE, TODD & BARD, 


79 & 80 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
93 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 
95a Regent Street, W.; 3 Exchange Street, Manchester; 
and 37 Ave. de l’Opera, Paris. 


CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE 


| RED DRINK THE 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST & AFTER DINNER. 
In making, use less quantity, it being much stronger 


than ordinary 
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N N B00 S | THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 
MACMILLAN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
A Grammar of Greek Art (Percy Gardner). Macmillan. 7s. 6d, 


VOLUME III. NOW READY. 


HISTORY of MODERN ENGLAND. 


By HERBERT PAUL. InsVols. Vol. III.—From the DEATH of LORD 
PALMERSTON in 1£65 to 1576. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
Previously Published.—Vols. 1. and M1. 8s. 6d. net each. 


“There is one respect in which Mr. Paul is quite at the head of his class. . He 
excels all bis competitors in the pungency of his wit, and in bis — of packing a 
wealth of meaning into one short sentence—a sentence of which you do not fully 
realise the deadliness until you have turned back and enjoyed it a second time...... 
Mr. Paul’s book will be widely read and much enjoyed by all those who do not 
reverence too devoutly the idols which his qualified eulogies condemn.”—7Zimes. 


LIFE, LETTERS, AND LITERARY REMAINS OF 
J. H. SHORTHOUSE. 


Edited by his Wife. In Two Volumes. Illustrated. Extra crown fvo. 175. net. 


HANDBOOKS OF ARCHAOLOGY AND ANTIQUITIES. 


NEW VOLUME. 
A GRAMMAR OF GREEK ART. 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D.. Lincoln and Merton Professor of Classical 
Archeology in the University of Oxtord. With Illustrations. Extra crown 
7s. 6d. 


HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New Vol. 
DERBYSHIRE. By J. B. Firtn. With 


Illustrations by Netty Ericusen. Extra crown 8vo. gilt top, 6s. 
LEC- 


COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB 


TURES. FIRS! SERIES. Edited by the COMMITTEE OF THE 
COMPATRIOTS’ CLUB. 6vo. §s. 6d. net. 


POCKET EDITIONS OF THE NOVELS OF 


SCOTT, DICKENS, AND THACKERAY. 


Printed on India Paper. Feap Svo. limp cloth, gilt tops, as. net ; limp 
leather, gilt tops, 3s. net each. 


NOW READY. 
WAVERLEY. With 12 Illustrations. 
THE PICKWICK PAPERS, With 50 Illustrations. 
VANITY FAIR. With 190 Illustrations. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. ANDREW LANG. 


JOHN KNOX 
AND THE REFORMATION. 


By ANDREW LANG. 


With 2 Photogravure Plates and 3 other Illustrations. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
New York and Bombay. 


BOOKS FOR COLLECTORS. 


BUTTERFLIES, THE BOOK OF BRITISH: 


A Practical Manual for Collectors and Naturalists. Splendidly Illustrated 
throughout with very accurate Engravings of the Caterpillars, Chrysalids, and 
Butterflies, both upper and under sides, from drawings by the Author or direct from 
Nature. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. In cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d., by post 3s. od. 


DRAGONFLIES, BRITISH. Being an 


Exhaustive Treatise on our Native Odonata ; Their Collection, Classification, 
and Preservation. By W. J. Lucas, B.A. Very fully Illustrated with 27 Plates, 
Illustrating 39 Species, exquisitely printed in Colour, and numerous Black-and- 
White Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 31s. 6d., by post 32s. 


ENGRAVINGS AND THEIR VALUE 


Containing a Dictionary of all the Greatest Engravers and their Works. B 
J.H.Statex. Third Edition. Revised, with an Appendix and Ik i ont 
with latest Prices at Auction, &c. In cloth gilt, price rss., by post rss. sd. 


SPORTING BOOKS, ILLUSTRATED. A 


Descriptive Survey of a Collection of English Illustrated Works of a Sportin: 
ang Racy C er, ae A an Appendix of Prints relating to S of the Field 
The whole. valued by reference to Average Auction Prices. By J. H. SLATER, 
Author of ‘* Library Manual,” “‘ Engravings and Their Value,” &c.” In cloth gilt, 
Price 7s. 6d., by post 7s. rod. 


VIOLINS (OLD) AND THEIR MAKERS. 


G. rated with Facsimi Sound- cloth gi 
ey ‘acsimi ets, oles, &c. In gilt, 


Tandon: L. UPCOTT GILL, Bazaar Buildings, Drury Lane, W.C. 
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| The Royal Academy of Arts, A Complete Dictionary of Contributors 


and their Work from its Foundation in 1769-1904 (Algernon 


Graves. Vol. I.). Henry Graves and Co. 42s. net. 
BIOGRAPHY 
The Romance of Victor Hugo and Juliette Drouet (Henry W. Wack), 
Vutnams. 6s. net. 
Schiller after a Century (John G. Robertson). Blackwood. 25. 6d, 
net. 


Lord Beaconsfield (T. P. O’Connor. Complete Po, ular Edition), 


| Unwin. 2s. 6d. net. ; 
In Peace and War (Sir John Furley). Smith, Elder. 10s. 6a. net. 
FICTION 
A Dark Lantern (Elizabeth Robins); The Wise Woods (Mrs. Henry 
Dudeney). Heinemann. 6s. each. 
Mademoiselle Ixe and other Stories (Lance Falconer. Popular 
Edition). Unwin. 1s. net. 


A Woman and her Talent (Louise Jordan Miln). Biackwood. 6s, 

The Fate of Ralph Erard (Clifton Fleming). Digby, Long. 6s. 

John Splendid (Neil Munro. Seventh Edition). Blackwood. 35. 6d 

Tillie: A Mennonite Maid (Helen R. Martin), 6s.; The Second 
Mrs. Jim (Stephen Conrad), 5s. Hodder and Stoughton. 


HISTORY 


John Knox and the Reformation (Andrew Lang). 
Ios. 6a. net. 

College Histories: The University of Wales (W. Cadwaladr Davies 
and W. Lewis Jones). Robinson. 5s. net. 

Chronicles of the City of Perugia, 1492-1503 (Francesco Matarazzo. 
Translated by Edward Strachan Morgan). Dent, 3s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, 


LAW 
Middle Temple Records: Minutes of Parliament (3 vols. and Index. 
Edited by Charles Henry Hopwood, K.C.). Published by Order 
of the Masters of the Bench; Butterworth. 40s. net. 


REPRINTS 


“The Works of John Ruskin”: The Stones of Venice (3 vols.), 
Allen. 10s. 6a. net. 

Purchas’s Voyages (Vols. III. and IV.) Glasgow : MacLehose. 125. 64, 
net each. 2 

The History of Scotland (John Hill Burton. Vol. I. 
Blackwood. 2s. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


The Metaphysics of Nature (Carveth Read). Black. 
The Principles of Economics (W. S. Jevons). Macmillan. 
The Meaning of Rationalism (Charles Watts). Watts. 


New Edition), 


7s. 6d, net. 
10s. net. 
2s. 6d. net. 


THEOLOGY 


The Legal Position of the Clergy (P. V. Smith). 
2s. 6d. net. 

Modern Criticism and the Book of Genesis (Henry A. Redpath). 
S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d. 

Health and Holiness (Francis Thompson). Masters and Co. Is. net. 

Pro Fide: a Defence of Natural and Revealed Religion (Charles 
Harris). Murray. 10s. 6d. net. 


Longmans, 


TRAVEL 


The West Indies (A. S. Forrest and John Henderson) ; Ireland (F. S. 
Walker and F. Mathew). Black. 20s. net each. 

Rifle and Romance in the Indian Jungle (Captain A, I. R. Glasford). 
Lane. 16s. net. 

Home Life in France (Miss Betham-Edwards). Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

With Russian, Japanese, and Chunchuse (Ernest Brindle). Murray. 
6s. net. 

VERSE 


Love’s Journey (Ethel Clifiord). Lane. 55. net. 

The Greek Kalends (Arthur Dillon) ; A Hymn to Dionysus, and other 
Poems (Margaret Sackville). Elkin Mathews. 35. 6d. net each. 

The Dance of Olives (Arthur Maquarie. Illustrated by Mary Lintner 
Maquarie). Dent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
American Thumb-Prints (Kate Stephens). Lippincott. $1.50 net. 
Betting and Gambling (B. S. Rowntree). Macmillan. §s. net. 


Bridge, a Book of (Pontifex). Blackie. 

Decimal Coinage and the Metric System of Weights and Measures 
ew Anthony. Second Edition). Routledge. 2s. 6d. , 

In Peril of Change (C. F. G. Masterman). Unwin. 6s. 

Letters from an Old Railway Official to his Son (Charles de Lano 
Hine). Chicago: ‘* The Railway Age.” 6s. 

Locomotion Problem, The (Charles Bright). King. 1s. net. 

Otia Merseiana: The Publication of the Faculty of Arts of the 
University of Liverpool (Vol. IV.). Williams and Norgate. 
World’s Navies, the, in the Boxer Rebellion (Lieut. C. C. Dix) 

Digby, Long. 7s. 6d. net. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR MAy.—The Geographical Journal, 
2s. ; Ruthenische Revue ; Das Litterarische Echo; Art Worker’s 
Quarterly, 2s. 6d.; Osterreichische Rundschau; Deutschland, 
3m. ; Current Literature (New York), 25§c.; The Treasury, 6d. ; 
Good Words, 6d. ; Gazette des Beaux-Arts, 7/7. 50; Revue de 
*Art Ancien et Moderne. 
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DUCKWORTH & C0.’ NEW BOOKS 


TURGUENEFF, TOLSTOY, GORKY, AND OTHERS. 
IDEALS AND REALITIES IN 


RUSSEAN LITERATURE. 


By PRINCE KROPOTKIN. Demy vo. 7s. €d. net. 

“This most interesting volume is the best book of its kind that has appeared in 
England within the jast ten years. There is nobody in England who can speak 
with such authority and such feeling on Russian writers and their sufferings. His 
intense and noble sympathy enables him to interpret as nobody before him bas done: 
.. . Of absorbing, almost painful interest.”— Daily Chronicle. 

“The tale is well worth the telling. PUSHKIN, LERMONTOFF, TUR- 
GUENEFF, TOLSTOY, DOSTOYEVSKY, GURKY, are a few of the masters 
whose works Prince Kropotkin discusses with sympathy and 

aily ai. 


CRITICAL STUDIES AND FRAGMENTS. 
By the late S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., 
Librarian to the House of Lords and tothe Duke of Devonshire at Chatsworth. 
With a Memoir by LORD BALCARRES, M.P. 
Four Portraits and 23 other IJustratiors, Photogravure Frontispiece. 
Royal 8vo, bucksam, gilt top, 16s. net. 
“They show the range of his information, as well as the variety of his tastes, 
His artistic criticism is never pedantic, always luminous and fresh. He fully under- 


stood his subject, his watchword was ‘ Thorough,’ and it is as a genuine student 
that he deserves to be remembered.”-- 7imes. 


METAPSYCHICAL PHENOMENA. 
Ry Dr. JOSEPH MAXWELL. 
With Prefaces ty Sir OLIVER LODGE and Prof. CH. RICHET. 
Large crown 8vo. res, net. 

A most importan! contribution to the study of phenomena known as 
“ spiritistic,” “occult,” or, to use the term now suggested, ** meta- 
pychical.” It presentsa kind of interim report on a series of experi- 
ments extending over several years, undertaken in a spirit of pure 
investigation. The author states his conciusions in favour of the exist- 
ence of Physical forces as yet unrecognised by official science. 

(Ready Tuesday, 16th. 


Uniform with ‘‘ THE ROADMENDER.” 


A MODERN MYSTIC’S WAY. 


Fcap. cloth, 2s. 6d. net. [ Tuesday. 


“The soul of MARIE DURNFORD.” ‘A notable book.” 
“A story of human interest.” **A book worth considering.” 
** MARIE DURNFOBD is admirable to her finger-tips.” 


THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE. 
By VINCENT BROWN. :. 
TIMES.—‘‘ The story ecmmands attention. There is power and 
intensity ; you may not agree, but ycu must read with admiration.” 
PONCH.—‘*Mr. Vincent Brown’s style commands attention, and 
the plot, originally eonceived and well carried out, is essentially 
interesting. In toto the Baron commends and recommends 
THE DISCIPLE’S WIFE.” 
“MRS. DURNFORD is an admirable study. She stands before us 
real flesh and blood ... The minor characters are nearly al! delightful 
miniatures......Handled with a lightness and skilled accuracy which 
are altogether good.”—DAILY TELEGRAPH. 


THE HOUSE OF BARNKIRK. 


By AMY McLAREN, Author of “ From a Davos Balcony.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
“Jt has what we too seldom get and what is never without its charm—a picture 
ef kindly, well-bred people who talk and act in a perfectly natural —, 
ines. 


“ Miss McLaren is mating a reputation.” —G/asgow Herald. 
. “Avery attractive story, full of incident and variety......and interesting Loth in 
its incidents and character-drawing.” —Scofsman. 


Fy ELINOR GLYN, Author of ‘‘ The Visits of Elizabeth.” 
THE BOOK OF THE DAY.- Second Large Impression. 


VICISSITUDES OF EVANGELINE. 


Coloured Frontispiece. Crown Evo. 6s. 

“An attitude to life which is actual, and has not hitherto ciscovered a mde of 
expression. A book like this mu-t interest everyone. The lightness, ease, and 
elasticity of style are quite distinctive. As a relief from the more conventional 
form of fiction, Evangeline’s method is mot refreshing.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


VELAZQUEZ. By Avcusre Bréat, Author of Rembrandt.” 


With s0 Hlustrations. C'oth, 2s. net; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


Duckworth’s Popular Library % Art. 


Cloth, 2s. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


REMBRANDT WATTS. GAINSBOROUGH. URER. 
LEONARDO. 0: . FRED WALKER. MILLET. 
BOTTICELLI. FRENCH IMPRESSIONISTS. 


THE ITALIAN POETS SINCE DANTE. 


Everetr. Crown 5s. net. 
GIOTTO. By Basi: pe Séixcourr. 
4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEDIAEVAL ART, A.D. 312-1350. By W. R. Leruany. 
hago 60 Plates and many Original Drawings by the Author. Pott 4to. 
s. £d. net. 


ALBERT DURER. By T. Srurce Moore. 


plates and so Half-rone Engravings. Pott 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


VERROCCHIO. By Maup Crurtwett. 


Pott 4to. 7s, 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3 Henrietta Street, W.C. 


By WILLIAM 


47 Illustrations. Pott 


With 4 Copper- 


48 Illustrations. 


FREE 
OPINIONS, 


“MARIE 

6/- CORELLI. 
FREE 

OPINIONS, 


MARIE 
CORELLI. 


“*Here are good, resounding blows, delivered straight from the 
shoulder, with no unnerving tenderness for the victim who, if he or 
she is the person he or she is described to be, always most richly 
deserves his fate...... this book will, like others that have proceeded 
from the same pen, prove a great popular success.” 

Westminster Gazette. 


THE JAPANESE SPIRIT. 
Yosuisasuro. With Introduction by George Meredith. 
ne:. 

“ A striking book, and worthy the distinction of having Mr. George Meredith for 


a sponsor.” —Daily Mail. 

CATHERINE DE’ MEDIC! AND THE 
FRENCH REFORMATION, Py Evirn Sicvet, Author of “Women 
and Men of the French Renaissance,” ‘“‘ ‘The H Id of the Lafay Sd 
&c. Demy 8vo. With 12 lilustrations. 1,5. net. 

“Miss Edith Sichel has done a fine and distinguished piece of work. She has 
written a brilliant and a scholarly book ; a book it is bath tempting and difficult to 
overpraise. For Miss Sichel is gifted with much of the rare projective vision of the 
born historian.” —7imes. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVERHOUSE, 
VISCOUNT OF DUNDEE, 1648-1689. By C. Sanroro Terry, M.A. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

“On the whole it does not seem too much t> say that this book promises to be 
the definitive biozraphy of a man whose character has been traduced by ‘ prejudice 
founded upon wilful neglect of evidence.’”—.J/orning Post. 


THE KING IN EXILE (CHARLES Ii.). By 
Eva Scotr, Author of * Rupert Prince Palatine.” Il'ustrated. Demy vo. 
138. net. 

“Miss Scott is to be congratulate] on a notable contribution to Stuart history. 
Not merely has she unravelled with skill the entarglements of a singularly intricate 
subject...... but she has sketched the characters of tve banished Royalists with a 
living touch.” -Dora Greenwett McCnesney, in the Daily Chronicle. 


READY IMMEDATELY. 


THE FIRST ROMANOVS (1613-1725). A 


History of Mos:ovite Civilisation and the Rise of Modern Russia under Peter 
the Great and his Forerunners. By R. Nisoet Bain, Author of “ The Pupils 
of Peter the Great,” “ Peter IIL, Empsror of Russia,” &c. With 8 Iliustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. . 


THE FAR EASTERN TROPICS: Studies 
in the Adm‘nistration of Tropical Dependencies. By Attevne IreLanp. 
With a Coloured Map. Large crown 8vo. 6-. net. 


THE SAYINGS OF MUHAMMAD. Arranged 


by A. L. Sunrawapy. 16mo. 2s. 6d. 
[Uniform with the “ lagersoll Lectures.” 


THE CITIZEN: A Study of the Individual and the 
Government. By NaTHantet SoutHGate SHALeR, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University and Dean of Lawrence Scientific School. Crown 8vo. 
Pp. viii+346. 6s. net. 


By OKAKURA 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


New Six-Shilling Novalis. 
JORN UHL. By Gustav FRENSSEN. 


“A book of this chara-ter, so sincere in its aims, so true-hearted and simple, so 
impregnated with the breath of the salt sea and of the pine woods, should find as 
many readers and admirer. here as in the land of its birth. The excellence ot the 
translation, too, will d> to mike the book acceptable.” Academy. 


CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, Author of ‘* The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come.” 
“ Fresh, wholesome, and charming.” —Sfzater. 
IN SEARCH OF THE UNKNOWN. By 
Rosert W. Cuameers. Author of “ Tne Maids of Paradise,” ‘‘ Cardigan,” &c. 
Delightful, whimsical absurdities." —Speaker. 
TALES OF RYE TOWN. By Mavp Stepney 
Rawson, Author of “ A Lady of the Regency,” &c. 
A ROUGH REFORMER. By Ernest GLANVILLE, 
Author of “‘ The Kloof Brid-,”” &c. 


“* A story-of abso-Ling interest, touching life at many points, and told with equal 
vigour and feeling." —Academy. 


Please write for Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectus of 
all New Books. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 16 James Street, Haymarket, S.W. 
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Messrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


MR. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR’S Comedies, His- 


tories, and Tragedies. Published according to the true Original Copies. 
The third Impression. And unto this Impression is added seven Playes, 
never before Printed in Folio. Viz. Pericles Prince of Tyre. |The London 
Prodigall, The History of Thomas Ld. Cromwell. Sir John Oldcastle Lord 
Cobham. The Puritan Widow. A Yorkshire Tragedy. The Tragedy of 
Loerine, London, Printed for P. C. 


Reproduced in facsimile by photography from a perfect copy of the edition — 


of 1664. The Droeshout Portrait is given in this Folio. £4 4s. net. 


MINIATURES. By Duptey Heatu. With 9 Plates in 


Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in Photogravure. Wide royal 8vo. 25s. net. 
(The Connoisseurs Library. 


GREAT ZIMBABWE. By R. N. Hatt, part Author 
of “ The Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia.” With numerous Plans and Illustrations, 
royal 8vo. 21s. net. 


WILLIAM BODHAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Edited by Mrs. BanuiAm JouNnson. With Illustrations. Demy 6vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


IN A SYRIAN SADDLE. By A. Goopricn Freer. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. : 

This book describes some journeys on horseback in company with certain 
archaologists and other men of learning, into Moab, Galilee, and Samaria. The 
party were the last who saw intact the famous palace of Nishatta, presented 
by the Sultan to the German Emperor, of which the facade, of the seventh 
century or earlier, has been bodily conveyed to Berlin. It has been seldom 
visited, and probably scarcely any European lady has made the journey before. 
Other features of the book are the descriptions of the German excavations at 
Taanak and Megiddo, and the journey down the west bank of the Jordan, very 
seldom undertaken, and never before described except, in part, by Tristram. 


HOME LIFE IN FRANCE. By Miss BetHam Epwarps. 


With many Illustrations, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

This book tells us what every one wants to know, and strangely enough what 
few hitherto have been at pains to put upon paper. The work, the result of over 
twenty-five years’ close acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of men over the 
water, informs us how our near neighbours and friends manage their households, 
incomes, holidays, children, recreations, and routine of daily existence, and what are 
the average standards and ideals of the great middle classes. 


SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. By J. C. Watt. 


With numerous Illustrations and Plans, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Antiguary's Books. 


ARCHZOLOGY AND FALSE ANTIQUITIES. By 


R. Munro, LL.D. With numerous illustrations, demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
(The Antiquary's Boo/-s. 


THE EARL OF ELGIN. By Georce M. Wronc, 


Professor of History in the University of Toronto. With Illustrations, demy 
8vo. 7s. net. 


MR. ASQUITH. By J. P. Atperson. 


and Illustrations, demy Svo. 7s. 6d. net. 
This biography is a comprehensive review of Mr. Asquith’s career from his 
schooldays down to the present time, and it contains much hitherto unpublished 
matter, 


THE WORKS OF CHARLES AND MARY LAMB. 


Edited by E. V. Lucas. With numerous Illustrations. In 7 vols. demy 8vo. 
7s. 6d. each. Vols. Vi. and VIL., THe Letters. 


AFTER-GLOW MEMORIES. By 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A narrative of a life vassed mainly in Australia. The uncommon personalities 
met by the author at Boddesdon, a small country town near London, and in 
Lightonia, an Australian city, are dealt with in a light and humorous manner, 
with now and then a strong touch of seriousness. 


JEREMY BENTHAM. By C. M. Arkrnson. 


Svo. 5s. net. 


REAL LIFE IN LONDON; or, The Rambies and 


Adventures of Bob Tallyho, Esq., and his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. 
By an Amateur (Pierce EGan). With 3: Coloured Plates by Alken and 
Rowlandson, &c. 2 vols. 7s. net. The Lilustrated Pocket Library. 


CHESHIRE. By W. M. Gatticuan. Illustrated by 


Hartcey. Small pott vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 6d. net. 


(Little Guides. 
ENGLISH LYRICS. By W. E. 


HENLEY. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


(\Halfcrown Library. 
CHITRAL: the Story of a Minor Siege. By Sir G. S. 
Rosertson, K.C.S.1. Third Edition. With numerous Illustrations, Map, 
and Plan. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. (Aalf-crown Library. 
ILLUMINATED MSS. By J. W. Brapvtey. With a 
Coloured Frontispiece, and many Illustrations. Demy 1t6mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Littl Books on Art. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
[Books on Business. 


With Portraits 


Demy 


TRADE UNIONS. By G. Drace. 
New Novels 


By Justis Heuntty McCarrny, 
ing.” With 4 Illustrations by A. H. Buckianp. 


THE DRYAD. 
Author of “If I were 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Mr. McCarthy has a rich imagination and a pretty taste in romantic letters. 
We commend this novel as something new, which blends the vigour of actuality 
with the spoils from the treasure-house of imagination.” —Lvening Standard. 

“ The setting is vividly romantic, the tale is admirably told."— Daily Mai?. 

_ “Gracefully conceived and pi quely, executed, Mr. McCarthy has a 
Gistinctive style, and for charm and invention ‘The Dryad’ is quite out of the 
comm run of fiction.” — Daily Graphic. 

“Mr. McCarthy has a delicate and a ful touch. He has woven some 
beautiful tapestries which delizht the eys quicken the imagination.” ae 

(Outlook. 


THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. By Rosert Barr, 
Author of “The Countess Tekla,” &c, Illustrated. Third Edition in the 
Press. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

A bright and amusing story and engrossinz."—Daily Alail. 
‘* Entertaining and amusing to a high degree." —Scotsman. 
“It isin Mr. Barr's very best style, full Of humour, and replete with incident,” 
‘ (Daily Telegraph. 
‘A most excellent and interesting book, written with a distinction of style 
most agreeable.” —Morning Advertiser. 
. “The flash and whirl of the heroine make the story, and the pages that deal 
with her doings are the brightest where none are dull."—=Pad/ Afail Gazette. 
“*Eatirely delightful. Of all the charming American girls in fiction Miss 

Hemster is the brightest, the most foreign, exhilarating, absolutely personal, 

and best." — World. 


THE OLD CANTONMENT. By B. M. Croker. Crown 


8vo. 6s. 


THE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. By Frances Harrop 


(Frances Forses Rosertson). Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“Nothing more exquisitely and pathetically beautiful than the character of 
Maggie, the heroically patient, persistent, developed little wife and daughter, is to 
be found in the gallery of modern fiction.” —Standard. 

“It is impressively clever. The mind out of which this work is spun is of 
astonishing capacity and insight.” — Daily Jail. 
“*To give any idea of the infinite subtlety and delicacy with which the author 
narrates his story is beyond the strength of mortal reviewer."— Daily Chronicle. 
_‘* The novel is masterly. The three leading women are differentiated with the 
nicest skill: each is living and persuasive."—A cadenzy. 


THE SECRET WOMAN. By Eben 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“* The Secret Woman’ is beyond all question one of the greatest novels in litera- 
ture. It isa masterpiece. It sets Mr. Phillpotts among the immortals. By virtue 
of this superb achievement he enters the company of the masters. He is the fellow 
of Fielding and Scott, Dickens and Thackeray, Meredith and Hardy, Turgeniev 
and Tolstoy...... I have said nothing of the noble prose in which this great novel is 
written. I have said nothing of the great vitality of the minor characters. I have 
said nothing of the deep humour of the rustics, who are, indeed, the best rustics 
since Thomas Hardy's challenged Shakespeare’s. The scene between Barbara 
Westaway and Arcott is + eon | dramatic. Itis as fine as anything George 
Eliot ever wrote. Joseph Westaway is a wonderful piece of humorous por:raiture. 
So is Joshua Bloom. Sois Mr. Tapp. Altogether, I do not hesitate to say that 
Mr. Eden Phillpotts has added a masterpiece of the first order to the treasury of 
English fiction." —James Dovatas, in the Star. 


MRS. GALER’S BUSINESS. By W. Perr Ruivce. 


Second Edition in the Press. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 


Wititamson, co-Author of Lightning Conductor.” 
Illustrated. 


BARHAM OF BELTANA. By W. E. Norris. Crown 
THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. By Wituam 


Le Qveux. Second Edition. With 2 Illustrations by A. H. Bucktano. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE SYSTEM. By Percy Wuirte, Author of ‘‘ The 
West End,” &c. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Very lifelike and intensely rea table." — Daily Af 2i2. 

“*Mr. White's good things are not only excellently said, but also, it se2ms to us, 
tolerably true. He has never been happier in his exposure of the taste of the agein 
which we live." —A thencunt. 

*““* The System’ is ia Mr. White's best manner and contains both thought and 
pleasantries admirably mixed."—Worning Leader. 

‘* Mr, White is not less interesting than usual, and his firm touch, his quiet 
humour and cynicism, his assured methods are all here." — Standard. 

The novel is deeply interesting aad excessively clever."—4cadenty. 

A clever and entertaining book. Ic is well written ; its sketches of character are 
vivid and ably 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT. By Joun Oxenuam, 


Author of ‘‘ Barbe of Grand Bayoa.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
Third Edition. 6s. 
* Mr. Oxenham tells his story with vigour and vividness. A lively and entertain- 
ing story of modern adventure.” 
“©The Gate of the Desert’ stands out above the author's own ordinary high 
level of exciting fiction by reason of a1 entirely original character in ic—Cohen, the 
Jewish financier and adventurer."—Morarng Leader. 


NEW VOLUMES IN METHUEN’S STANDARD LIBRARY 
Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 


PARADISE LOST. 6d. net. 
THE POEMS AND PLAYS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


. net. 
SHAKESPEARE. —Vol. II. containing 
Ano Norxuixc—Love’s Lanovr’s Lost—A Mrpsuxmer 
Nicat’s Dreeam—Tue Mercuant or Venice—As You Lixe Ir. 6d. net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Epvwarp Gipson. Vol. Il. Double vol. 1s. net. 
The Notes have been Revised by J. B. Berry, Litt.D. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JOHN MILTON. 


Vol. and Tue Texvee or KiInGs AND MAGISTRATES. 
6d. net. 


ENGLAND'S RUIN. Discussed in Sixteen Letters to 
the Right Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, M.P. By A. M.S. Meruven. 
Crown 8vo. 3d. net. 


By Henry JAMEs. 


PHILLPOTTs. 


By Mrs. C. N. 


Crown Bvo. 6s. 


Kindly write to Messrs. Methuzn for particulars of their Tw New Series, ** METHUEN’S HALF-CROWN LIBRARY ” ax ‘*‘ METHUEN’S SHILLING NOVELS.” 


METHUEN & CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


A COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, THE PROPERTY OF oo 
RIGHT HONOURABLE THE EARL OF DENBIGH, C.V 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.,on MONDAY, May 15, at One o'clock precisely, a COLLECTIUN 
of ENGRAVINGS, the Pig ng of the Right Honourable the EARL OF 
DENBIGH, C.V.O., made by Thomas Pennant, the Antiquary, and his son, 
David Pennant, ss principally of Mezzotint Portraits in fine condition by 
and after Earlom, Faber, V. Green, MacArdell, J. R. Smith, T. Watson, &c. 


May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


VALUABLE LETTERS, THE PROPERTY OF A 
ELL-KNOWN COLLECTOR 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.. on WEDNESDAY, May 17, at One o'clock precisely, AUTO- 
SRAPH LETTERS and DOCUMENTS. the property of a well-known col- 
lector, comprising Autograph Letters of Poets {Lots 1 to 81), including ad 
Coleridge, Sarah Coleridge, their Daughter a William Cowper, O. V 
Holmes, Thomas Hood, Leigh Hunt, Chas. Lamb, L. E. Landor, W. S. Landor, 
p.A. D. B. Metastasio, Thos. Moore, Alex. Pope, James Montgomery, William 
M. Rossetti, S. Rogers, Walter Scott, P. B. Shelley, R. Southey, A. C. Swinburne, 
Lord Alfred Tennyson, Dr. Isaac Watts, H. Kirke White, Wm. Wordsworth, and 
others ; Admiral Lord Nelson: A fine Collection of 35 Letters, mostly Autograph 
Letters (Lots 82 to 116), the first dated from Nevis, Nov. 14th, 1785, and the last 
dated from the ‘' Victory,” Oct. 18th, 1805, to Collingwood, three days before his 
death—the first of the last four or five letters written by the great Admiral ; 
Nelsoniana. consisting of a most_ interesting Collection of the great Admiral’s 
Companions-in-Arms, Relations, Friends, and Adversaries (Lots 117 to 210), and 
many ot ; Civil Engineers, associated with the origin and development of the 
railways of the world, and others (Lots 211 to 226), including James W at, John 
Smeaton, Thos. Telford, George Sir MT and’. Robert Stephenson, John R ennie, 
George Rennie, Thos. Brassey, S K,. Brunel, Locke, Watson, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN COLONIES, AMERICA, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Speci imen number 
LIBRARIES PURC ED OR VALUED AND CATAL UED AND 
ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: BooxmMen, Lonvon. Codes: Unicove and ABC. 


Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
BOOKS—HATCHARDS. 


BOOKSELLERS TO THE KING AND QUEEN, 187 Piccapitty, W. 
Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catal logued, All the New and 
Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-books, &c. New Choice Bindings for Presents. 
Post orders promptly executed. cash discounts. 


POLLO THEATRE. Sole 


ietor. = B. Davis, Lessee and nager. Mr. GEORGE 
Epwarpges’ Season. Every Evening at VERON IQUE. Matinée 
every Wednesday at 2 o'clock. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used 
for 8 everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed hy E. Howarth, 
F.Z.S = who Snes ree of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended by 
Dr. Woodw: and Canon Kinton » am R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6 
{post- HEWIT, 66 Division Street, Sheffie 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First irst Class } Hotel Accommodation at the 
**LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


Publisher and Bookseller 


A Week's Review of the Book Trade. 
Price 13d. Post free 2d. 

This week’s issue contains :— 

MR. HUEFFER’S “SOUL OF LONDON.” 
A CHAT WITH MR. G. H. PUTNAM. 
UP-TO-DATE BOOKSELLING. 
THE VALUE OF ABUSE. 

THE NET SYSTEM, c., &e., &e. 


37 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


Toronto, CANADA . The Toronto News Company. 42 Yonge Street. 
The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
The Montreal News 7 


Monrreat, Cawava 
A. T. Chapman, 2407 


386 St. James's Street. 
arine Street 


Offices : 
NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abra 

« let, 22 Rue de la Banque. 

+ « « Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 

«  « Le Kiosque Duperren, Boulevard des Capucines. 

Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
Brusseis . . . . Messrs. G. Lebégre et Cie. -» 46 Rue de ia Madeleine. 

Maprip . . .  . Libreria Gutenterg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
ConstantinopLe . . Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 
Homsuke . « Schick's Library. 
K hag nternati ews Duan 

Boston, Mass. w. S.A.) . Messrs. Damrell & Upham, Washi Street. 


EDUCATION. 


HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 

Head Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (late Second Mistress, 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. Air 

very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: The Master of Peterhouse, 
Cambridge ; the Principals of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, and others. 


M ALVERN COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP ExX- 
AMINATION, June 6, 7, & 8. One of fu (499 for the first year), one 
of £56, four or more of £50, and four or more of £ 4 rannum. Council Nomi- 
nations, value 412 per annum, may be ‘cm 20 ys who do weil, but fail to 
obtain a Scholarship. For particulges apply to the Head Master or Secretary. 


“HELTENHAM COLLEGE. —THE ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on June 6, 7 and 8. 
FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least, of “ane ana ing between £80 and £20 
per annum, will awarded, including OLARSHIPS of £20 
per annum for Sons of Old Cheltonians ~ %y — THREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
confined to candidates for Army Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHI- 
BITIONS of £20 per annum or more. Senior idates must be under 15, 
and Junior under 140h May sst. Apply to the Bursar, the College, 
helte: 


MARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. 
JUNE 7th, 8th, and gth, 1905. 


Examination for SIXTEEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value 
o- £80 to $20 a year. Apply to Mr. S. F. Goopcnitp, Marlborough College, 
its. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 


ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOM MBO. 


F. GREEN & CO., Head Offices: 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., } ‘Avenue, London. 


For P. e apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. S or to 
t ranch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 

P. & oO. INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIL 

P. vans UENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
MALTA, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRACHEE, 

CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 

TASMANIA, and New Zealand. 

P. & CHEAP partes TICKETS, PLEASURE CRUISES and 
ROUND THE WORLD TOURS. For Particulars 

apply at by ‘London Offices, 122 Street, E.C., or Northumberland 

venue, W. 


“ARMY AND NAVY CHRONICLE.” 


Established January 1900. 
NEW SERIES, JANUARY 1905. 


The ‘*A. and N. C,” is the only Illustrated Naval and Military 


Magazine in existence. 

Its contents include a Full-page yen with short Biographical 
Sketch of some Naval or Military Celebrity; Stations of the Army 
and Navy; a Diary of Coming Events in the two Services; Iilus- 
trated Articles on the Army and Navy month by month; Reviews 
of Service Books; Notes on Novelties; Articles on Service Topics 
of the Day; Naval and Military Stories, &e. 

The “A, and N. C.” is published monthly, on the second or third 
Friday in each month ; price 6¢., post-free 

Subscription, 8s. a year, post free. 


Orrices: rrr JERMYN STREET, ST. JAMES'S, LONDON, S.W. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


THIRD RELIGIOUS SUPPLEMENT 
Special Articles : 
TWENTIETH CENTURY POLITICIANS: 
Mr. R. B. Haldane, M.P. 
GOLD DREDGING: A Coming Boom. 


2d. weekly. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


Offices: 6 BELL’S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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THE 


Natural History Animals 


The Animal Life of the World in its various Aspects and Relations, 


Professor J. R. AINSWORTH DAVIS, M.A., 
Of Trinity College, Cambridge, and University College, Aberystwyth. 


A NATURAL HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN. 
COMPREHENSIVE IN SCOPE. 
SCIENTIFICALLY ACCURATE, 

SIMPLE IN STYLE. 

THOROUGHLY UP-TO-DATE. 

LAVISHLY ILLUSTRATED. 

MANY BEAUTIFULLY COLOURED PLATES. 


Send a First Payment of 


And the Complete Work will be 
forwarded. 


ALL CARRIAGE PAID. 


THE AUTHOR. It is needless to say that the production 
of such a work demanded a man who has devoted his life 
to the study of Biology and Zoology, and who at the same 
time is a gifted writer and expounder. This rare combina- 
tion has been found in the person of Professor J. 
Ainsworth Davis, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and University College, Aberystwyth. Briefly the Object 
of Professor Davis’s Work is to give in a readable form, in 
non-technical language, a general survey of the whole 
Animal World from the Standpoint of Modern Science, 
and the Work may fairly claim to be A NATURAL 
HISTORY ON A NEW PLAN, the first Comprehensive 
Work of its own special kind in ENGLISH. 

THE VOLUMES are sumptuously bound in red cloth 
with cover design in gold by the well-known artist, Mr. 
Talwin Morris, It is printed on paper specially made for 
the purpose, and is lavishly Illustrated. cleverly 
constructed Anatomical Models accompany the Work, 
one of a Bee and one of a Pigeon. These Models show 


A BIRD'S EYE VIEW OF THE WORK. 


SOME OF THE ILLUSTRATORS. 


The Lawof 
vanes Ratan that Feed on other Animals, Carnivorous 
Birds, wees Fishes and Invertebrates, Animals which 
Feed on Plants, Omnivorous Animals, Devices by which 
Animals Escape being Eaten, Protecting Peculiarities of 
Form, Colour, or Habits, The Breath of Life, Life Histories 
of Animals, Care of Eggs and Young, Instinct and Intelli- 
o—- Animals, Economic Zoology, Zoological Theory, 
Coy OCC. 


THE WORK is so vast that it has required elght half 


volumes to contain all the information given. 


Mr, A, Fairfas 
Muckley, who is probably unsurpassed in the capacity to 
depict living creatures with absolute fidelity to detail with- 
out sacrificing the general artistic effect. Herr Fredrich 
Specht, one of the most eminent German Animal Painters 
of the past century. Herr W. Kuhnert, another talented 
German, and Mr, M. A, Koekkoek, the talented Dutch 


the Internal Structure of the Insect and of a Vertebrate 
Animal. 


AN ABSOLUTELY NEW WORK: DO 


PROMINENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


HIS MAJESTY KING EDWARD VII. : 
Warwick, Warwick Castle. 


Lord Avebury, St. | Square, London, S.W. 
Sir jhomas rowbridge, Bart., Gloucester Gar- 
ens, on. 


don, W. 
Lady Dorothea Brice, Regent's Park, London, N.W. 
Hon. Walter Rothschild, London, E.C. 

H Gaythorne, Esq., F.S.A., Claverton, Barrow-in- 


Sir George Pilkington, Lord St. West, Southport. 
James Walker, $q., F.R.S., D.Sc., Ph.D., University, 
jundee. 
J. Arthur Thomson, Esq. M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
Natural History, The University, Aberdeen. 


Sir John Leng, M.P., Dundee. 

Joseph Ogilvie, Esd., M.A., LL.D., Training College, 

Ww. Cages, Zoological E Liverpool. 

Rev. J. by oer M.A., The Vicarage, Bury St. Ed- 
munds. 

Robert Pollock, Esq., M.B.,C.M., F.F.P.S., &c., Lauries- 
ton House, Pollokshields, Glasgow. 

Rev. Soorge Rees, The Old Vicarage, Oswestry. 

Dr. Octavius 


Gannard, Leominster. 


A. Haweridge, Esq., Barro 
W. H. S. m, Esq., Loira, Plymouth. 
J.H. Majendie, Esq., M.P., D.L., J.P., Hedingham Castle. 
W. J. Davey, Esq., Holml igh, G dale, Liverpool. 
Hon. Morton Stewart Gray, Belford Park, Edinburgh. 
Burgess Macphie, Esq., M.D., Montgomery. 

e hea +» Broughton Beck, Ulverston. 
Hon. Viscount Clifden, Lanh k, Bodmin, Cornwall. 
Alex. Mackie, Esq., M.A., Principal, Albyn Place School, 
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NATURAL HISTORY 
IS A SUBJECT 
OF INTEREST TO ALL. 


NATURAL HISTORY is 
the Wonderland of Science. 


It is a land of unimaginable 
beauty, of strange contrasts 
and delightful surprises, in 
which the unexpected meets 
us at every turn. It is 
boundless in extent and in- 
finite in variety, and, un- 
like other great domains of 
Science, is accessible to all 
who can spare a_ few 
moments for a quiet ramble 
within its frontiers. In such 
a ramble our best companion 
will be a man who has de- 
voted his life to the study 
of Nature, and has at the 
same time the rare gift of 
interpreting her marvels to 
others. But we are not all 
privileged to count natural- 
ists among our personal 
friends; and even though 
we do, we require to 
THE NATURAL 
ISTORY OF ANIMALS 
to supplement and increase 
our knowledge. 


Painter, &c., &c. 


NOT MISS THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


PROSPECTUS FREE 


THE PRESS SAYS: 


Scotsman. 
“‘This promises to be one of the most valuable and read- 
able Natural Histories before the English-speaking public.” 


The Field. 

“Well illustrated with engravings showing not only the 
external form, but in many instances the internal anatomy 
and structure of the animals. To the student who wishes 
to get some really useful knowledge of the science of zoo 
logy the work will prove exceedingly useful.” 


Nature. 

“It is, indeed, one of the reproaches that may be legit 
mately brought against our present methods of zoological 
study that we attach far too much imp»rtance to describin 
and recording minute differences between closely alli 
— to the utter neglect of the study of their life 

istory. 

“ The volume is rendered highly attractive to the general 
reader by the beauty of its coloured plates and other ilius- 
trations.” 

The Academy and Literature. 

**...... This is one of the very best order of popular books 
on science. It is without any charlatanry, and its claims 
on the score of illustrations and so forth are not meretricious 
but legitimate.” 

Land and Water. 

“ The issue is an event of considerable im The 
print and arrang are lient, and the illustrations 
and diagrams copious.” 

Field Naturalists’ Quarterly. 

“ Field naturalists who are thinking of adding a complete 
work of this kind to their library will be well advised to 
subscribe to it.” 


SPECIAL ORDER FORM. 
The Proprietors, SatuRDAY gore 33 Southampton Street, 


Strand, W.C. 

Please supply me with One Copy of “‘The Natural History 
of ‘Animals "1 by Prof. Davis, in 8 vols. cloth, ali carriage paid. 
I herewith enclose initial payment of 7s., and agree to remit to 
whomsoever you may depute 7S. per month for the next Seven 
Months, which will make the Sonal onus of the Work. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 
Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S. 
Mr. Darlington for a copy of the New Edition, so well SBR 
got up, of ‘ London and Environs.’ ” 


“ Nothing better could be wished for.” —British Weekly. 
“* Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“ Very emphatically tops them all.” —Daily Graphic. 


LO N D N “A brilliant book."—T¥mes. 


“ Particularly good.”— Academy. 
By E. Cc. CooK and 4th Edition Revised, 

AND COOK, M.A. 

ENVIRONS. 


24 Maps and Plans. 
“ The best handbook to London ever issued.” —Liverpool Daily Post. 


‘‘ Lord Knollys is commanded by the King to thank 


60 Illustrations. 


100 Illus., Maps, and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


60 Illus., Maps, and Plans, ss. 
NORTH WALES. 


Visitors to Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. Leonards, 
Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Exmouth, 
Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dartmouth, Dartmoor, 
Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, Land’s End, Scilly Isles, 
St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, Ilfracombe, Lynton, Mine- 
head, Bideford, Wye Valiey, Severn Valley, Bath, Weston-super- 
Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, Gloucester, Cheltenham, 
Llandrindod Wells, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Aberystwyth, 
Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, Criccieth, Pwilheli, Lian- 
dudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, 
Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, 
Bettws-y-Coed, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, 
Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS, 1/- each. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKIN’S. 
Paris & New YorK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bockstalls and all Booksellers. 


‘ PHOTOGAAPHS.—PBeautiful Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, &c., in Nor- 

‘way, Sweden, Denmark, Russia, Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Palestine, Egypt, also YY o~* Lakes and North Wales. 1s. and 2s, 
List post free.—Darlington & » Llangolien. 


The London Hospital, 


WHITECHAPEL. 
The only large ry for the whole of 


ndon. 


The Largest Adult and largest Children’s Hospital 
in England. 


13,364 in-patients last year. 


‘The Passport for Admission is Sickness or Injury combined 
with Poverty. 


NO “LETTERS” REQUIRED. 


It is really a very difficult and anxious task to collect 
‘the £220 a day needed to keep this great work up as 
it should be, and I should be very grateful if those who 


‘read this would help. 
SYDNEY HOLLAND, 
Chairman. 


‘LONDON HOSPITAL PRIVATE NURSING STAFF. 
TRAINED NURSES 


dor Medical and Surgical Cases—Adult and Children— 
can be had immediately. 


Apply Matron, 
London Hospital, Whitechapel. 


“Telephone : 4466, Avenue. 


The Nurses on the Private Staff return to the Wards 
‘between their cases after sufficient rest, so that their 
work and knowledge are kept thoroughly up to date. 


KIMBERLEY WATERWORKS, 


Tue twenty-fifth annual general meeting of the Kimberley Waterworks Compan 
Limited, was held on Wednesday at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C., unter ¢ e 
presidency of Mr. James Jackson. . 

The Chairman said the past had been marked by certain characteristics 
which rendered it somewhat memorable in the history of the Company. In the 
first place, this was the final year of the twenty-five years’ concession originally 
granted by the municipality of Kimberley. The document bore date May 20, 
1880; so that ten days from this time it would have elapsed by effluxion of time. 
Owing to the action of some of its more powerful neighbours this Company was not. 
left for long in peaceful enjoyment of the favourable terms originally granted ; still, 
it had during its existence enjoyed a r ble measure of prosperity. If the 
shareholders passed the dividend proposed that day they would have paid a sum of 
nearly £410,000 in dividends, or at the rate of rather over 61} per cent., which in 
itself constitutes a respectable record. The second notable feature in the year’s 
happenings was that there had been a larger amount expended on capital account 
than in any single year since the completion of the Company’s works. No less 
than £28,000 had been laid out in the extension and improvement of the system. 

The third, and perhaps the most important, feature in the year, as lying at the 
very foundation of the whole of the Company's o i was the fact that the 
supply of water in the Vaal River fell lower than it ever had done before. For 
forty-six days of the year the Vaal ceased even to flow or trickle. Such a condition 
of things had only been known once before, and that but for a few days in the 
previous year. The position became so serious that their manager, Mr. Lynch, at 
once took steps to look for a remedy. Fortunately the physical conditions were 
favourable for the conservation of water. The position for the last two years had 
become so alarming that active steps were taken to provide a remedy. Careful 
surveys were completed, and every preparation made to obtain the power to erect © 
a dam, by means of a private Bill in the Cape Parliament. Fortunately the 
importance of the whole question of irrigation and water supply had engaged the 
attention of the Cape Legislature, which was dealing with the question in the 
present session ; so that the directors hoped, without the expense and risks of a 
private Bill, to obtain the powers which they required. In any case, the matter 
could not be allowed to rest until-they had obtained a sufficient supply, or, at any 


rate, until every possible means had been exhausted in endeavouring to obtain that 


Turning to the accounts, the expenses at Kimberley, £20,118, were a little 
over £1,400 less than last year, This was largely accounted for by the cost of 
pumping being less by 41,635. On the credit side of the profit and loss account, 
the takings for water, after discount had been deducted, were £3,448 less than last 
year. Several letters had been received from shareholders containing vety o— 
and pertinent questions — suggestions with regard to the debenture debt. 
The six r cent. mortgage debentures had now ceased to exist alto- 
| age They paid off the remainder of them on January 1 of this year; so 
that the debenture stock now stood at £73,730. The cash position showed 
that with their investments and sundry debtors they had £71,600, and, 
adding cash in Kimberley and London, they had a total of £85,000. Against this 
they had £20,000 due to bankers and £9,363 due to creditors, leaving a balance of 
455,732. They had to pay their dividend, which was £15,750, and that left their 
available liquid assets at about £40,000. Out of the profits of the present year some 
£10,000 had been remitted from Kimberley ; so that, roughly speaking, they had 
liquid assets at the present moment of about £50,000. Judging from past experi- 
ence, it would be quite unsafe to unduly deplete their resources, and, judging from 
the experience of the past, he did not think it would be safe for the Company,.to 
conduct this business without always having a nest egg of something like £20,000 ; 
so that would give them about £30,000 out of existing resources, erage | $43,000 
to be provided from some other source. What seemed the most likely thing to be 
done was that they should reduce the debenture issue to £40,000 or £50,000, which 
ought to be obtainable at 4 per cent., instead of 6 cent., which they were 
how paying. This matter was having the careful attention of the directors. 
The hope of the Company lay in the reduction of expenses. The improved plant 
could scarcely fail to materially cheapen the cost of the water delivered at Kim- 
berley. There would be a substantially smaller sum to pay for debenture interest, 
and everything pointed to a decreased price of coal. These and other economies, 
while mitigating, could not entirely do away with the loss that would be sustained 
by the lower price for water. The year, however, had begun well. He concluded 
by moving the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. A. J. Macdonald seconded the motion, which was carried unanimously. 


POPLAR HOSPITAL 
FOR ACCIDENTS. 


REASONS FOR HELPING. 


1. Situated amongst a teeming population of poor 


hard-working people in a district that may be 
called the ‘‘ workshop” as well as the ‘ Port” 
of London. 

2. Accidents treated at the rate of FIVE an hour 
for every day of every year. 

3. Five miles of men standing side by side treated 
for accidents only in one year. 

4. No endowment—but has never been in debt, and 
never shall be. If subscriptions fall off the work 
will be curtailed, and ward or wards closed. 
This would cause great misery. 


5. Free to all. No Letters required. 


CHAIRMAN : 
Hon. SYDNEY HOLLAND, 44 Bryanston Square. 
SECRETARY : 
Lt.-Col. FENERAN, Poplar Hospital, Blackwall, E. 
647 
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THE CORPORATION OF THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


Head Office—No. 6 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 
London Office—17 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C, West End Branch—17 PALL MALL, S.W, 


THE FOLLOWING ARE THE RESULTS REPORTED FOR THE YEAR 1904— 
New Assurances ore ore eee ere eee £1,258,852 


New Premiums ose eve eve 53,091 
Total Income ove we 1,206,205 
Claims, including Bonus Additions~... hie 630,814 


* More than Seventy-five per Cent. of the Claims by death were in respect of Policies which had participated in the Surplus, and their 
Bonus Additions averaged considerably over 50 per Cent. of the Original Assurances. 


The ACCUMULATED FUNDS exceed £13,000,000. 
Their Increase in the year was £340,430. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION was established in 1837, with the object of giving to 
the Assurep the full benefit of the Low Premiums hitherto confined to a few of the Proprietary Offices, while at 
the same time retaining the WHOLE Surptus for the Policyholders. THE PREMIUMS are so moderate that 
at usual ages for assurance £1,200 or thereby may be secured from the first for the yearly payment which would 
generally elstwhere assure (with profits) £1,000 only—the difference of £200 being equivalent to 


AN IMMEDIATE AND CERTAIN BONUS OF 20 PER CENT. 


THE WHOLE SURPLUS goes to the Policyholders on a system at once safe and equitable. The imme- 
diate assurance for the premium payable being exceptionally large, the surplus is reserved exclusively for the 
policies of those members who prove to be good lives. THE SURPLUS at the last Investigation was. 
£1,581,000. 


ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES. Special Class—with right to Bonus Additions. 


Endowment Assurances, with Bonus Additions, form a separate special class; and the whole Surplus arising 
therefrom belongs exclusively to those assured under this class, the Bonuses being allotted on the compound 
system, in the form of annual percentage additions to the Sums Assured and previous Bonuses. 


EAGLE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIWES.) Established 1807. (AA NNUITIES.) 


HEAD OFFICE: 79 PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
CITY: 41 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 


DIRECTORS. The Hon. Sir CHARLES 
Chairman: WM. FREMANTLE, K.C.B. 
The Right. Hon. LORD The Hon. SIDNEY R. 
: CO TESLOE. GREVILLE, C.V.O., C.B. 
ae GERALD WALTER 
puty-Chairman: 


ERSKINE LODER, Esq., M.P. 
BERKELEY PAGET, Esq. 


THOMAS GEORGE 
ROBINSON, Esq., J.P. 


Secretary and General Manager: 
GEO. R. JELLICOE. 


The Right Hon. Sir JAMES 
parte M.P., 


The Right Hon. Sir WM. 
HART DYKE, Bart., MLP. 


Sir MYLES FENTON. 


Actuary: 
WILLIAM HAYES FISHER, FRANCIS E. COLENSO, 
Esq., M.P. M.A., F.LA. 


The Surplus disclosed at the Valuation (1902) produced an average Cash Bonus of 30 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid during the Quinquennium, being a return of one-and-a-half premiums. 

The Company’s Debenture Policies, with Guaranteed Benefits, afford an attractive form 
of Insurance in the Non-participating Class, at very moderate rates. 


Apply for XXth-Century Prospectus, showing Simple and Liberal Conditions. 


REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Printed for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Co. Lrp., 5 New-street Square, E.C., and Published by Recinatp WessTer Pace, at the Office, 13 Southampton 
Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of London.—Saturday, 13 May, 1905. 
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